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Notices of the Aeronautical Society of Creat Britain 
GENERAL NOTICES 


August Elections: Capratn Nevitt R.G.A.; James McKecunte. 


September Elections: Captain Ropert Lieut. J. R. F. ; 
Haroup E. Perrin. 


October Elections: Tue Marquis oF TULLIBARDINE; LIONEL DE RoruscuiLp, M.P.; 
CLERK, F.R.S.; M. Atktnson Anam; Horace SHort; Eustace 
SHort; Oswatp SHort; Miss M. Dunne; Prov. ARCHIBALD Barr; SIR 
Cnas. D. Rosr, Bart., M.P.; Caprarn A. H. Gruss, R.E.; Tue Hon. Mrs. 
ASSHETON-HarporD; C. F. Pottock; E. T. Srurpy; Linion Hope; 
FREDERICK SMALL; Dr. W. Watson, F.R.S.; Pror. C. V. Boys, F.R.S. ; 
JoHn JAcKsSoN; ARCHIBALD Low: Pror. H. F. Lunn; W. E. Gisson; 
G. Hott Toomas; Ernest T. Wittows;. Nevitte A. Feary; Hon. 
Mavrick Ecerton; Lieut. C. R. Samson, R.N.; Caprarn E. L. 
R.M.L.I.; Lizur. R. Gregory, R.N. 


{| At a Special General Meeting of the Society held on September 25, the New Rules 
of the Society were passed and the following gentlemen elected to the Council :—A. EK. 
BERRIMAN, GRIFFITH BREWER, CapTAIN A. D. CARDEN, R.E., T. W. K. CLARKE, BERTRAM 
G. Cooper, J. W. Dunng, Jonn Dunvitte, J. H. LepEBoER, CaptTain E. M. Marrianp, 
F. K. McCiean, Lorp Montacu or ALEC Mervyn O’GoRMAN, 
F. HANDLEY PaGE, CoLoneEt H. E. Rawson, C.B., R.E., and Coronet F. G. Stone, R.A. 

A full report of the meeting appears in the present issue, and the New Rules are 
inserted as a supplement. 


{| The Council’s invitations to fill the Honorary posts of Solicitor and Auditors to the 
Society have been accepted, respectively, by Mr. B. Woopwarp, of 12, Old Jewry 
Chambers, E.C., and Messrs. Jas. E. Warp & Co., of 44, Bedford Row, W.C. Mr. T. 
0’B. Hupparp has been appointed Secretary to the Council for the time being. 


{| The following temporary Committees have been appointed by the Council: Legal 
Committee, Mr. A. E. Berriman, Mr. H. E. Perrin and Mr. C. F. Pottock; 
Finance Committee, Mr. GRIFFITH BREWER, Mr. B. G. Cooper, Mr. J. H. LepEBorr, 
and H. E. Rawson. 
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4 The Society has been officially informed by the Royal Aero Club, that the Club 
has delegated to the Kite and Model Aeroplane Association (Hon. Sec. Mr. W. H. Akehurst, 
27, Victory Road, Wimbledon) the control of model flying machines and has recognised 
it as the authority on models, subject to yearly renewal of recognition. 


4] The name-skin of the “ Baby” (now the “Beta”’) dirigible has been deposited 
with the Society for safe-keeping by the London Balloon Company, R.E. (Army Troops 
Territorials). 


LIBRARY NOTICE 


The Council of the Society desire to thank the following donors for their gifts to the 
Library :—Major B. Baden-Powell, for a cat-shark’s egg and correspondence relating 
thereto, also model of the Masterman flying-machine; Mr. Harry Turrill, for Oriental 
convertible carpet; Mr. B. G. Cooper, for copy of Aviation Map of the Aero Club of 
France ; and H.M. War Office for copy of Experimental Aero Map. 


OBITUARY OF MEMBERS 


THEODORE RIDGE 


In Mr. Theodore Ridge aeronautics has lost one of its keenest and most hardworking devotees. 
Mr. Ridge, who was the Assistant Superintendent of the Army Aircraft Factory, was fatally injured 
on Friday, August 18th, at South Farnborough, while making a landing in the experimental 
tail-first biplane built at the factory. Though warned against the risk of taking turns upon 
this machine he had accomplished a circular flight of about two miles and, returning to the starting 
place, cut off the motor for the glide. At an elevation of about 50 feet he attempted to turn 
sharply to the left to avoid a clump of bushes, and this movement set up a lateral oscillation, 
with the result that one end of the main planes caught in the ground at the moment of landing 
and turned the machine completely over. His death took place in Connaught Hospital a few 
hours later. 

Mr. Ridge was born at Enfield in 1875 and was married only last year. He held a com- 
mission in the London Balloon Company, R.E., which he commanded at the time of his death, 
and shared with the late Lieut. Cammell the distinction of being one of the only two Englishmen 
holding the certificates both of an Airship Pilot and of an Aviator. 


ANTHONY G. NEW 


Tue Society sustained another loss, also in August, when Mr. A. G. New passed away at 
Eastbourne after a short illness. He was closely identified with Flight and the Auto, and possessed 
an unrivalled knowledge of motors. His connection with motoring dated from the beginning 
of that movement, and the esteem in which he was held by his friends was enhanced by the respect 
that all paid to his undoubted eminence in this particular study. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 


A SpeciaL GENERAL MEETING of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain was 
held on Monday, September 25th, 1911, at 8 p.m., at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, for the purpose of repealing the existing Rules of the Society and sub- 
stituting therefor new Rules. 


The notice convening the Meeting having been read, the Chairman (Mr. E. P. Frost) 
then said :—Ladies and gentlemen, the first business before us this evening, in accordance 
with the notice that has just been read to us, is to pass a resolution to repeal the existing 
Rules of the Society. It is necessary to do this before the new Rules which it is proposed 
to adopt can be laid before the Meeting. Will any gentleman propose the repeal of the 
Rules 


Lr.-Cotone F. C. Trottore: Gentlemen, I beg to propose the repeal of the old 
Rules. I may say these new Rules have been gone through very carefully by the Council 
and also by the Committee of Enquiry. There are a very few amendments to be put 
before you, but those are the only points on which there is any difficulty. 


Seconded by Cotonet J. D. 
The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE CHarrMAN: The next business is to ask the Meeting to accept the new Rules 
which have been drafted, and carefully gone through and agreed upon, by the Council 
and the Committee of Enquiry, but before this can be done there are several amendments 
of which notice has been given, which I hope will be discussed as shortly as possible. 
I will call upon Captain Carden to move his amendments. 


Captain A. D. Carpen: I beg to move that Rule 3 (Voters) be amended to read as 
follows :— 

** Members, Fellows and Associate Fellows shall have votes and are hereinafter 
referred to as the Voters of the Society.” 

As you will see, the object of this amendment is to secure that Honorary Members 
and Honorary Fellows shall not have votes. I think it is not usual for Honorary Members 
of any Society to have votes. Consequent on that I propose that we amend Rule 27 (f) 
to read :— 

“ (f) Honorary Members and Honorary Fellows shall have the privileges of Members 
and Fellows respectively, but shall not have the right of voting or of holding any Office 
in the Society.” 

I do not think that these amendments require any other explanation from me. 

Mr. A. E. Berriman: I should like to second that resolution. 

Captain Carden’s amendments were put to the Meeting, and carried unanimously. 

THE CuHarRMAN: I will now call upon Mr. Ledeboer. 


Mr. J. H. Lepesorr: Mr. Chairman, my amendment should read as follows :— 

“ That in Rule 6 the words ‘ not more than’ be deleted and the words ‘ one-half’ 
be substituted.” 
This amendment refers to the fact that Rule 6 reads: ‘“‘ The Society shall be governed 

by the President, to be appointed as hereafter mentioned, and a Council of sixteen Voters, 
of whom, after the election of the Council for the year 1911, not more than shall 
be Fellows, etc., of the Society.” My amendment will make it read: “—— of whom, 
after the election of the Council for the year 1911, one-half shall be Fellows, etc.” The 
amendment explains itself, so I need say nothing further on the subject. - 


Mr. Berriman: I should like to support that amendment. It was the opinion 
of the Committee of Enquiry, when this particular clause was formed, that the repre- 
sentation should be half technical, and half non-technical. It was the only point in the 
Rules upon which there was any disagreement, and it was thought better to put it to 
the Meeting in the form of the present Resolution. Inasmuch as there is no basis on 
which to get any sort of proportionate representation between the proposed technical 
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side and the non-technical side it seems only fair to let the division be in equal ratio. 
The Chairman would of course have the casting vote, and it might be that he is technical 
or non-technical; that we cannot say. 


THe CuarrMaNn: I take it that you second that ? 
Mr. Berriman: Yes. 


Lr.-CoLonEL TROLLOPE: May I put before you the view of the Council on this 
matter, when it was first discussed. In the early stages of the new Rules it will be very 
doubtful how many Fellows and Associate Fellows we shall have in the Society during 
the first year or two. When the technical side has grown somewhat, probably no one 
will deny that it will be a perfectly fair division, but we want a working Committee, and a 
working Council, and we may find ourselves somewhat stultified if we insist that half the 
Council are to be Fellows or Associate Fellows. My own view is, and I think the view 
of the Council at the time was, that it would be better to leave it more indefinite for the 
present, and that if it was felt desirable afterwards it should be increased to a half. 


Mr. Hotroyp Smitu suggested a slight amendment, which he thought would meet 
the objection raised, to the effect that the Members of the Society should be classified 
into those who were technical, semi-technical, or non-technical, and the merely ordinary 
outsiders. At first the number of the very technical, and the half technical members 
would he comparatively few, but as the Society grew it would be greater. It was obvious 
that in the future the Society should not be governed simply by those people who were 
purely technical. The very object of their previous discussions had been to bring more 
and more business men on to the Council of the Society. He thought the difficulty raised 
by the previous speakers could be got over if the amendment just proposed be altered 
to read “ that the Council shall consist of not more than one-half of the technical members.” 
Although they might not have enough technical men to begin with they might have too 
many afterwards. Their object should be to make it more of a business concern, and he 
therefore suggested a limit to the technical side, that their number shall not exceed more 
than one-half. 

Lt.-CoLONEL TROLLOPE: That was the reason it was left blank, because it was 
the only point in dispute. We do not want to hamper the people who are coming on to the 
Council, and I think the insertion of “ not more than half”? would meet the case, don’t 
you think ? 

Mr. Hotroyp Situ: Then I beg to move an amendment to that resolution, in the 
effect of the words I have suggested. 

Lr.-CoLonEL TroLiore: I should be very happy to second that suggestion. 

Mr. B. Woopwarp: I suggest that the amendment should read “ that half shall 
be Fellows or Associate Fellows, if so many shall exist.” The whole idea of the amend- 
ments is that the technical side shall be fairly represented on the Council. It has been 
suggested that in the first instance there may not be sufficient Fellows or Associate Fellows 
to supply the half (8) of sixteen, but if there are sufficient, then I suggest that half the 
Council shall be Fellows or Associate Fellows. 

CotoneL J. E. Capper: May I say a word with regard to the last suggestion ? 
I support Mr. Holroyd Smith’s amendment, which I think fully meets the case. I think 
the last speaker’s amendment is not quite fair on the whole body of the members, inasmuch 
as he proposes that if eight Fellows or Associate Fellows be in existence, they should, 
tpso facto, be members of the Council. That is not proportionate representation. We 
do not know how many Fellows or Associate Fellows will be elected—it is an unknown 
quantity—but it is open to the general body of Voters to elect up to one-half of the 
Council; but to appoint eight members simply because they are Fellows or Associate 
Fellows would not give us the representation we all desire—(hear, hear)—and with 
all deference to the last speaker, I think Mr. H. Smith’s amendment will far better meet 
the case in the interests of all the Voters, considering that we are dealing with an unknown 
quantity ; there may be eight, or eighteen, or there may be twenty-eight. If there are 
a sufficient number, half the Council will undoubtedly consist of Fellows or Associate 
Fellows. 

Mr. Berriman: I feel in sympathy with parts of what everyone has said. The 
objection I take to Colonel Capper’s view is not one in principle, but one in the detail 
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working of it. If you do not fix a limit it is possible that you may never get technical 
representation on the Council at all. Perhaps we should be able to get what we want 
if we restricted it to one-half on each side. Regarding the technical side, many speakers 
have objected to the idea that there should be not less than eight, which is quite a proper 
figure. Perhaps we might allow up to eight, and afterwards pass some resolution by 
which the number elected would be limited according to the number of the technical 
people in the Society. I would like to suggest that we have eight vacancies for members, 
and another eight vacancies for the technical people, limiting the number of vacancies 
that can be filled in any one year by some proportion of the number of technical people 
in the Society, say, 25 per cent., or two out of a possible eight, so that when the whole 
of the eight vacancies were filled there would be 32 people on the technical side of the 
Society, and so on. 

Mr. LEDEBOER : I perceive that my amendment will, after all, need some explanation. 
The following is my idea. The reconstitution of the Society had one main object in view, 
and that was the creation of a technical side; that was kept to the front throughout 
all the discussion and negotiations which preceded this meeting. That being so, it seems 
obvious that the technical side should be adequately represented, and it is only natural 
that a Society of this description, having a technical side, should continue to exist chiefly 
by virtue of the existence of that side. I mean that the technical side will confer on the 
Aéronautical Society, in future, its chief distinction. The number of eight was chosen 
so as to keep the representation of the technical side on a par with the non-technical, 
and the objection that there may not be eight technical members in existence seems to be 
unworthy of consideration, for the simple reason that the next election of the Council 
will not take place for another year, and if, during that time, the Society fails to have 
created a technical side, it will have failed in its main purpose. The object of those 
who have taken the trouble of drawing up these Rules has been the creation of a technical 
side at the earliest opportunity, and to confer that distinction on the most prominent 
members of the Society, and it is only natural that they should be adequately represented 
on the Council. You all know the fatality of tinkering with, and altering, the constitution 
of any Society. I think my suggestion undoubtedly meets the future of the Society, 
and I therefore again put my amendment before you. It is not drawn up with a view 
only to the present eventualities, but with a view to the future. 

CoLonEL Capper: I do not know how far it would meet the view of the meeting 
if I suggested that when the members of the technical side reach 32 they should be repre- 
sented by eight, and when less, they should be represented by 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Hotroyp Situ thought his amendment met the case in a very simple way, 
that the technical side of the Council shall not be more than one-half, and as soon as they 
could make it one-half they would do so. He again suggested that 

“The Society shall be governed by the President, to be appointed as hereafter 
mentioned, and a Council of 16 Voters, of whom, after the election of the Council for 
the year 1911, not more than one half shall be on the technical side of the Society, 
or Fellows or Associate Fellows.” 

Mr. Holroyd Smith’s amendment was then put to the meeting. The amendment 
was lost, only three voting in favour, 

Tue CuarrmMaNn: I must now put Mr. Ledeboer’s amendment, which has been 
proposed and seconded. 

Carried, with only one dissentient. 

THE CHatRMAN: The next amendment is Mr. Davidson’s. I have just had a wire 
from ‘him to say he is prevented from attending. Under those conditions we will pass 
on to the next business, unless any one would like to move the adoption of his amendments. 

' Tue Hon. Henry 8S. Lirrieron: I beg to move that the following words be added 
at the end of Rule 15 :— 

“And such notice shall contain the agenda for that meeting.” 

Then, further, that: the following words be added at the end of Rule 39 :— 

““ which notice shall include all subjects which are to come under review at that 

meeting.” 
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And also that the following words be added at the end of Rule 41 :— 
“In which notice shall be stated the reason for or object in calling such meeting. 


You will see that they are simply additions to the Rules. It is the experience of many 
people accustomed to deal with meetings, that when meetings are called very few people 
really know what they are for, and not knowing anything of importance is to be dis- 
cussed, do not attend. Had they known, they would have attended. It was a proper 
thing that when a notice of meeting went out, every member should know exactly what 
it was for. 


Mr. Berriman: I should like to second that, with the exception of the middle 
amendment. It is hardly possible to put down on the agenda all notices which are to 
come under review at any meeting, which might be in the nature of a general discussion. 
It might be worded in such a way as to give a little latitude to the Secretary. 


After some desultory discussion on the question, the Chairman suggested that the 
first and third amendments be put to the meeting. 


Tre Hon. H.S8. Lirr.eton pointed out that in any ordinary meeting it was customary 
to send out a Report of the Directors, so that the meeting knew exactly what was 
likely to take place, and he thought they should have some equivalent. 


Mr. BeRRIMAN suggested that the word “such ” should be inserted in place of the 
more difficult word “all.” 


Tue Hon. H. 8. Lirrieton: I think, so long as notice of what is going to take 
place generally is conveyed to the members, the wording is not difficult. 


Lr.-CoLtonEL TROLLOPE: I beg to second Mr. Littleton’s amendments. Unless 
notice has been given to the Secretary no one knows what may be sprung on him. There 
should be no difficulty at all in such a matter. 


Tue Hon. H. 8. Lirr.eton was strongly of opinion that everything coming before 
the meeting should be sent out in the form of a notice to the members. 


Mr. Woopwarp thought it was only fair that the members should know exactly 
what they were called together for. He suggested that the middle resolution should be 
made to run :— 

“which notice shall include all subjects which are expected to come under 
review at that meeting.” 

Tue Hon. H. 8. Lirrteron: Will the meeting agree if I put “such” subjects 
instead of “all” subjects? In order to settle this matter I am willing to make that 
suggestion. It is practically the same thing. My second amendment will therefore 
read that the following words be added at the end of Rule 39 :— 

“ Which notice shall include such subjects which are to come under review at that 
meeting.” 

The three amendments were seconded by Lt.-Colonel Trollope, and, on being put 
to the meeting, were carried unanimously. 

THe CuarRMAN: I will now call upon Mr. Woodward. 


Mr. Woopwarp: My proposal with regard to Rule 20 is simply that :— 
“A retiring President may be re-elected.” 

Tue Hon. H. 8. Lirrtetron: I will second that. It is only a proper thing that a 
President, who is the right man in the right place, shall not be turned out if he is willing 
to be re-elected. I would further suggest, as a rider to that amendment, 

“ That a retiring President shall not be re-elected for more than three years in 
succession.” 

Mr. Berriman: If I am in order I will second Mr. Littleton’s further amendment. 

Mr. Woopwarp: I am quite willing to accept it. 

Upon being put to the meeting, the axcendment was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Woopwarp: With regard to Rule 21 (Honorary Officers) I suggest it should 
be amended to read as follows :— 

“ The Council may elect or remove such Honorary Officers as they think fit.” 


| 
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I think that is desirable, because Honorary Officers are not supposed to hold permanent 
positions, and they may have been elected only for special purposes, and therefore the 
Council should have power to remove them. 

This was seconded by Mr. Berriman, and carried. 

Mr. Woopwarp: The third resolution I have to move is with reference to Rule 22, 
which is contradictory to Rule 20, which says that the President shall hold office for 
one year, whereas Rule 22 says that the President and Honorary Officers shall hold 
office until their successors are appointed. It is really only a technical point, but I 
suggest it will be better to have it as follows :— 

“In the election of President or Honorary Officers, voting shall be by ballot in 
the event of a contest, and Honorary Officers shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Berriman, and carried. 

Mr. Woopwarp: One other point, which is not on the paper. I think there is a 
clerical error in Rule 40, and that it should read “ten” voters shall form a quorum. 
It is down as “the” voters, etc. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, obviously, that should read ‘ ten.” 

The Chairman then put the new Rules en bloc to the meeting, and it was proposed 
by Lt.-Colonel Trollope and seconded by Colonel Capper that “the New Rules 
amended in accordance with the amendments passed at this meeting be adopted by the Society.” 
The resolution was unanimously carried with great applause. 

Tue CHarRMAN then closed the meeting, and continued: There is now a further 
meeting, called for the purpose of electing the new Council. 

The voting then proceeded, three scrutineers : Colonel Capper, the Hon. H. 8. Littleton 
and Mr. H. E. Perrin being appointed to check the ballot. 

Lr.-CoLonEL TROLLOPE: May I suggest that a hearty vote of thanks be given 
to Mr. Becher, who assisted us so considerably by going over these Rules, revising them, 
and setting all our technical errors right. 


Mr. Berrian: I beg to second that. 


Carried with applause. 

Lr.-CoLoneL Tro.Lore: I think we ought to thank our worthy President for the 
extremely nice manner in which he has carried on this meeting. Instead of wasting 
hours, we have the satisfaction of getting through it in little over an hour. 

“That the best thanks of the Society be given to the President ” was then seconded, 
and carried unanimously. 

Tue CHarRMAN: Permit me to say how extremely obliged I am to the meeting for 
the kind indulgence, and the great assistance, that 1 have always received from each 
and every member of this Society, since they did me the honour of putting me in the 
Presidential chair, which I have occupied now much longer than I ought to have occupied 
—(cries of “ No, no”’)—and I am now only too pleased to retire in order to make room 
for a much better man. 

The results of the ballot were then announced by Colonel Capper, the following 
gentlemen being elected on the Council: A. E. Berriman, Griffith Brewer, Captain A. D. 
Carden, T. W. K. Clarke, Bertram G. Cooper, J. W. Dunne, John Dunville, J. H. Ledeboer, 
Captain E. M. Maitland, F. K. McClean, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Alec Ogilvie, Mervyn 
O’Gorman, F. Handley Page, Colonel H. E. Rawson and Colonel F. G. Stone. 

CoLonEL F. G. Stone: Gentlemen, as a member of the new Council, I should like 
to take this opportunity of moving a vote of thanks to the President. This has already 
been done in an informal sort of way, but I now wish to do it officially as a member of the 
new Council. 

This was seconded, and carried with applause. 

The Chairman having made suitable acknowledgments, the meeting then terminated. 


c 
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AERONAUTICAL MAPS AND SIGNS 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, PORTSMOUTH, 
SEPTEMBER 5th, 1911 


Unpber the aegis of Section E of the British Association a discussion on Aeronautical 
Maps was held at Portsmouth on Tuesday, 5th September, and resulted in an interesting 
exchange of opinions between the various workers present. 


M. Ch. Lallemand, President of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, first read a paper on the international air map and aeronautical signs. He said 
in introduction that, as the methods so far evolved by seamen and others for their special 
needs did not meet the case of the aeronaut, it was necessary to evolve special methods 
to enable the latter to locate his position and to afford him other information concerning 
the territory over which he passed. Signs and notices of various kinds such ss mirrors 
indicating longitude and latitude were among these. He showed a skeleton map of 
France and explained how the special aeronautical map now being produced fitted into 
this. Certain resolutions had recently been adopted at his suggestion by the Permanent 
Committee for Aerial Navigation of the Public Works Department of the French Govern- 
ment. (It wil) he remembered that a report of this Committee was adopted as the basis 
of discussion at the meeting of the International Commission for Aeronautical Maps 
which was reported in the last issue of the Journal.) The map which he produced for 
inspection embodied these resolutions. [t was on a scale of | /200,000 and covered this 
year’s military manoeuvre area in France in order that it might be thoroughly tested 
during operations. A reduced reproduction of a portion of a sheet of this map appears facing 
this page.* The whole sheet (measuring 74 cm. by 454 em., including wide margins for 
notes) covers an area of 1 degree of Jatitude by 1 degree of longitude (67 miles N. and 8. 
by 41 miles E. and W.). This area is one twenty-fourth of that (6° by 4°) included in a 
sheet of the “ International Map of the World,” on a scale of 1/1,000,000, now being 
produced according to agreement between the principal civilised countries. The idea 
was that only necessary details were to show in the aeronautical map. These can be 
divided roughly into three classes. Firstly, aids to localisation, such as prominent objects 
and so forth. It will be seen that enlarged reproductions of some of these are inserted 
in the margin to assist identification. Secondly, obstacles to landing must be plainly in- 
dicated. This is done by certain conventional representations of bad landing places and 
so forth. Thirdly, all harbours and aids to the aeronaut should appear. This has been 
done by black conventional marks on the map in question. 


In order to avoid the troublesome distinction between eastern and western longitudes, 
northern and southern latitudes, with the inevitable errors caused bv the change of sign, 
longitudes are to be reckoned from 0 degrees to 360 degrees in an easterly direction, ex- 
tending from longitude 180° E. or W. of Greenwich. In addition, there will be given, 
instead of latitudes, polar distances, reckoned from 0 degrees to 180 degrees extending 
from the South Pole, in order that in the northern hemisphere, where lie most of the in- 
habited lands, the numbers may increase in the customary way with increasing distance 
from the equator. Each sheet will be numbered by the co-ordinates of its South-Western 


corner. 


* The colouring of the original map is as follows :—Main roads are bright red with side lines (sub- 
siliary roads uncoloured), woods bright green, ground relief natural grey, water blue, large towns 
shading, villages red circle. In the reproduction, red comes out black, green appears grey, and grey 
is almost invisible. A very large number of conventional signs are used to show details such as aero- 
dromes, landing places, &c., &c. These can only properly be studied on the original map (in the Library 
of the Society). 

The general effect of the original map on the eye is irritating, owing to the violently contrasted 
colours used. This, combined with the number of fine lines appearing, is likely to lead to considerable 
eye-strain if continued study of the map is required. The English map, also reproduced, is much 
superior from this point of view. 
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For convenience of handling the sheets will be sub-divided along a median line running 
east and west. Marks in the form of a rectangle to represent such half sheets will be placed 
on convenient roofs or on the ground. These marks will be localised on the map itself by 
the fact that within their rectangular outline will be placed a large dot in a position 
corresponding to the position of the rectangle itself on the map. To assist further in this 
localisation, on the east side of the rectangle will appzar a figure, with the top towards the 
north, showing the number of units of longitude of the mark. A similar figure on the west 
side of the mark will indicate the number of units of latitude of the mark. Any marks 
10 degrees apart will be the same, but in order that this should confuse the aeronaut he 
would have to be over 400 miles out of his reckoning as regards latitude and nearly 700 
miles as regards longitude, a most unlikely contingency. He would, by means of the marks, 
be able to reckon his position with a near approximation, his error not exceeding 5 or 
6 miles at most. This error could be reduced by checking his position by means of other 
aids to identification. An international agreement would be necessary, when unanimity 
had been arrived at, to fix definitely the conventional signs and so forth. 


A general discussion on aeronautical maps (initiated by Captain Lyons, F.R.S.) 
followed M. Lallemand’s paper. The gist of this is given below. 


Captain Lyons spoke from the point of view of the cartographer and emphasised 
the necessity for the latter to avail himself of the material at his disposal in order to 
meet the needs of the aeronaut, who, in his turn, would have to assist with his practical 
experience. An accurate rendering of the relief of the land surface was essential and should 
show both slope and altitude. The different means of doing this were contours, graded 
layers of colour to give a graphic representation of differences of form, and an arbitrary 
short: scale of strongly contrasted colours repeated at different altitudes. Shading could 
be used for important features. He agreed with M. Lallemand as to the necessity for 
eliminating minor details and said that natural features, communications, settlements and 
prominent objects might need a treatment somewhat different to that in topographical 
maps to obtain the best results. Experiment would decide this. Main roads, railways, 
and all water must be strongly brought out. Some difference of opinion existed as to 
the need to show subsidiary roads. Stronger lines than usual would be necessary, for the 
sake of visibility. As regards the use of red, he did not know how far this colour was visible, 
on a white ground, in bright light such as the aeronaut experienced. Any areas favourable 
to the aeronaut should be shown, as should those which are illuminated at night. Warnings 
of localities known to be dangerous from the presence of aerial disturbances would have 
to be incorporated as time went on. In order to make proper use of maps it was necessary 
to study them beforehand. 


Professor J. K. Petavel endorsed the opinion that meteorological warnings should be 
shown, as well as localities where landings were difficult. He pointed out that proper 
selection of a route would enable favourable landing places to be passed over. 


Captain F. H. Sykes remarked that, in this country, during the best times for flying, 
i.e., early morning and evening, mists often rendered maps of little use. Again, as regards 
signs, signals, &c., these would be useless in war time. as they would either be obliterated 
or faked. He said that the signals in the late cirewit were, by general admission, of little 
real value. As regards scale. fer long distance work | /200,000 seemed to meet the case. 
For military work possibly a second (large) scale for reconnaissance work would be neces- 
sary. He showed an experimental French map which represented 2 sort of photographic 
picture of the ground. This, while giving 1 good idea of land contour, obscured detail 
and gave undue prominence to hills. He did ‘not think that a seale of tints for hilis was 
desirable. The German system in particular seemed laboured and complicated. He 
suggested a smudgy distinct line for hill-crests, with altitude figures. Woods were useful 
for identification purposes, but their changing shape rendered it undesirable to put too 
much stress on their exact outline. No roads should be eliminated, as their junctions are 
very helpful. Lines by the sides of roads were undesirable. Single and double railways 
should be differentiated and distinguished clearly from steam-trams, of which there 
were many on the Continent. As regards conventional signs an effort should be made to 
secure the great advantage of an international system. Except for small areas there 
were hardly sufficient data to start a system of locating adverse meteorological conditions. 
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Captain Broke-Smith endorsed M. Lallemand’s main conclusions. He emphasised 
the point (mentioned by Captain Lyons) that aeronauts should be skilled map readers. 
This would render unnecessary the crude expedients which, in the endeavour to produce 
maps easily readable by all acronauts, might be evolved. Suitable standard conventional 
signs would enable much information to be given without “ fogging” amap. Comparative 
levels and contour should be shown on account of the interconnection between air-currents 
and the ground formation. A gradually deepening system of ground colouring would seem 
most suitable for this purpose. Railways should be clearly shown, as single, double. &c., 
but the latter should not be indicated by two thick lines, as this would give them undue 
prominence. As showing the value of railways, he instanced a case where, during a free 
run in a balloon, a Bradshaw Railway Guide Map had been successfully used when the 
limits of the other maps carried had been passed. The more roads that can be shown 
the better. Main and by-roads should be differentiated. Even quite small tracks are 
very distinct from above, and the grass-grown disused Roman roads in Great Britain 
may be of great importance to the aeronaut. Road junctions, curves, &c., are useful 
aids. He emphasised the need for care as regards the changing shape, &c., of woods. 
Water should be shown in the usual blue colour. Towns and villages should appear 
where it was possible to insert them without obscuring the map. Black or black-shading 
would be suitable for them, red being reserved for dangerous landing points not recog- 
nisable as such from the air. These are electric-power and telegraph overhead wires, 
tracts of deceptive-looking dry ground, &c. Light red shading would do for the latter and 
blue shading for marshy ground. 

Conventional signs for churches, etc., should be used and should correspond as far 
as possible with those in use in ordinary maps. Marginal enlargements of prominent 
buildings would be useful if care be taken in their selection. 


Good and bad landing places, harbours, &c., should be indicated by suitable conven- 
tional signs. When ground signals were obscured by fog, captive balloons would be useful. 


Close co-operation between aeronauts and cartographers was necessary. 


Captain Nugent introduced an experimental map of part of England (including this 
year’s manoeuvre area) which had been produced by the Geographical Section of the 
Generai Staff, War Office, for criticism. It is adapted from existing Ordnance Survey 
Sheets on a scale of 4 miles to the inch, with much detail left out and other detail empha- 
sised. From the reduced reproduction of a portion facing this page* it will be seen that it 
differs in many points from the French map. An olive-green ground tint (with white 
roads) was chosen as corresponding nearly with the appearance of the ground from above. 
A large number of small cross roads are shown because when white they show up better 
than tarred or muddy main roads. Captain Nugent referred to the very large number of 
churches with towers on the area covered by the map. To show them all was undesirable, 
only those with spires were indicated. As regards indicating contour, &c., most of the 
country in the map consisted of small undulations, so that the relative merits of stump 
shading, brush drawing or hachuring as compared with contours or layers could not be 
subjected to experiment, which latter was particularly desired. The water required 
showing more distinctly. 

Mr. Lowe considered that if roads were as visible as had been stated it would be 
unnecessary to show them all. ; 

Mr. Bertram G. Cooper said that the full discussion which had taken place left but 
few points to be raised. He considered that for the purpose of keeping the cartographer 


* The colouring of the original map is as follows: ground colour olive green, darker green for relief 
of ground, all roads white (broad or narrow, according to importance), railways black, water blue, towns 
red, woods bright green, parks light green, conventional signs black. In the reproduction red appears 
black, blue and light green almost white, bright green grey. 

The conventional signs are easily interpreted, except possibly the isolated tree to the west of Hitchin, 
on the Luton-Amphill Road, and the obelisk just north of it. 

The map is clear and the absence of thin lines avoids eye-strain. [t should not be difficult to insert 
as many necessary details of aerodromes, &c., as the French map contains, without fogging the map. 
The water does not show up very well on the original, a lighter blue would be better. The roads could 
be made a little thinner without disadvantage. 
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and the aeronaut in close touch with each other the local aero clubs should be utilised as 
‘* clearing-houses ” for information gathered by their members, the cartographer thus 
knowing where to go for practical data. There existed at present two classes of aeronauts, 
those (such as navy and army men) used to reading maps, and those unused to map- 
reading. It did not seem possible to meet the needs of the two classes in the one map. 
If, therefore, the latter class should continue to exist, an “ amateur’s map” would be needed 
for it, leaving the expert to develop his map on his own lines untrammelled by the novice. 
Would it not be desirable, in view of the paucity of meteorological data at present, to leave 
such details out of the ordinary map, having, however, additional (skeleton) maps in which 
might be inserted meteorological data as they were ascertained. 


Mr. Clift, who was responsible for about half of the maps used in the recent circuit 
of Britain, showed a specimen of maps made by him. He said that in his opinion certain 
outstanding features such as rivers, lakes, etc., should be represented on the map half as 
large again as they would be according to scale. Gasometers were, although prominent, 
of little use as a means of identification, being too much alike. The generality of churches 
were useless in towns, only those that made prominent landmarks should be shown. 
Captive balloons as signs would not be feasible in strong winds. He thought that in the 
British military map shown the roads were given undue prominence. Railways were 
extremely valuable, especially junctions. These latter should be shown enlarged, the 
compass bearings of lines into them being very helpful. There were very few single rail- 
ways in England. As regards showing hills, nothing under 500 feet is needed. When 
the aeronaut is up 2,000 feet the ground is flat only in appearance. As prominent land- 
marks he instanced breweries, prisons, asylums, cemeteries. Landing places vary accord- 
ing to seasons ; for example, cornfields would not be safe to land in when the corn was high, 
although suitable at other times. Ground also became marshy or dry according to seasons. 
He thought that exact representation of the outline of a wood was undesirable, as it changed 
so frequently. 

Mr. Wm. Stanford said that there was no doubt that aeronauts would have to learn 
to read maps, as two classes of maps would be most undesirable. 

The President (Col. Close), in summing-up the discussion, said that a fair agreement 
as to the main outlines had heen shown, but that much more experiment would be neces- 
sary to settle debatable points as to detail. 


BERTRAM G. COOPER. 
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MEMBERS’ MACHINES: No. 6 
THE JEZZI BIPLANE 


Mr. Leo Jxzzi is one of the very few men in this country who possess the distinction 
of having designed, built, and learned to fly on their own machines. As long ago as 
April, 1909, he began the construction of his first biplane in his spare time, and, 
so he took it down to Eastchurch the following year, it flew at its second trial. On 
31st December, 1910, Mr. Jezzi gained his certificate on this machine, which, at the 
present date, is probably the oldest machine flying regularly in this country ; it certainly 
has outlived every machine of its generation at Eastchurch, which speaks volumes for 
the strength of construction. 


This No. 1 machine, as will be seen in the photograph, was a biplane with a biplane 
elevator in front, and a monoplane tail. The lower plane was only 18 in. from the ground, 
a condition which, in Mr. Jezzi’s opinion, made for safety. The two propellers were 
placed within the gap towards the rear, and the rear end edges of both the main planes 
warped. Its weight was 850 lb., and its supporting area was 380 sq. ft. The old machine 
was subsequently altered to the form in which it now exists, and is called No. 2. The 
forward elevator is suppressed and an elevator hinged to the rear of the tail plane. The 
pilot’s seat is moved behind the engine, which is placed in front together with the two 
propellers. This arrangement made the machine less sensitive in gusty weather and, 
consequently, easier to handle. 


No. 3, which has just been completed, is of an entirely different type, as will be 
seen in the accompanying photographs. It is built throughout of spruce with the excep- 
tion of the skids, which are ash. The elevating flaps and the warping are controlled by 
one lever, and the rudder is operated by the feet. It is intended to cover in the entire 
body, and the experimental propeller, shown in the photograph, has been removed for 
a larger one, also of Mr. Jezzi’s own construction, with a diameter 7 ft. 8 in. and a pitch 
of 5 ft. 3in. Auxiliary skids, which are fixed beneath the extremities of the lower plane, 
have been found extremely useful for preserving balance while running over rough 
country, and for preventing damage to the plane itself. 


The chief dimensions of this machine are as follows :—Main planes: span, upper 
plane, 28 ft.; lower plane, 14 ft.; chord, 4 ft. 1 in.; gap, 5 ft.; camber, 1} in. 
The overall length of the body is 20 ft., and the height of the carriage is 2 ft.6 in. The 
horizontal tail has a span of 9 ft. and a chord of 1 ft., and the elevator flaps have a 
chord of 18 in. with a gap between them of | ft. 4 in. The rudder is 4 ft. by 3 ft. Total 
weight without petrol and pilot is 500 lbs. The engine, at present installed for experi- 
mental work, is an eight-cylinder, 35 HP J.A.P. 

Mr. Jezzi deserves every credit for having turned out so promising a biplane with 
i minimum of head-resistance, as all the work has been done in his spare time and in the 
face of many difficulties. 
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NOTES 


Fatalities of 1911. We regret to record a lengthy list of fatalities. The average for the 
last three months has been higher than ever before, though this can be partly accounted for by 
the large increase in pilots. On the other hand, the Aviation Meeting—now happily extinct in 
this country—is responsible for far too many of them. That this is so in America is not sur- 
prising, and we shall expect to learn of a great many deaths in that country in the future. Flying 
as an amateur sport may be productive of good results, but as a professional sport it inevitably 
means death and disaster, and the discredit of aviation as a whole. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the names of such world-famous pilots as 
E. de Niéport, Lieut. Cammell, Capt. Engelhardt, Cromwell Dixon, and Eugene Ely. In these 
special instances the loss is very great. All were men of large practical experience which cannot 
be handed on; Capt. Engelhardt was the oldest military pilot in Europe, de Niéport invented 
what is perhaps the finest monoplane in existence in the Nieuport machine, and Lieut. Cammell 
probably did more to convince our War Office authorities of the utility of the aeroplane than 
any one else. Both Dixon and Ely had flown over the Rocky Mountains, and the latter had 
done nearly all the practical experimenting with the Curtiss hydro-aeroplane. 


We can only reiterate the statement in our last issue that in every case, where reliable news 
is available, the accident has been due to one of three causes—inexperience, recklessness, or 
faulty construction of the machine. There is therefore no good reason why the majority of these 
fatalities should have occurred at all. 


Date. Name. Nationality. Machine. Place. 
July 21 .. Mme. Denise Moore French Farman (2) Etampes 
July 23 .. C. Joly French Voisin (2). Juvisy 
July 25 .. Shimanski (passenger) Russian Farman (2) Nr. St. Petersburg 
Aug. 1 .. G. Napier English Bristol (2) Brooklands 
Aug. 15 .. W. Badger American Baldwin (2) Chicago 
Aug. 15 .. St. Croix Johnstone American  Moisant (1) Lake Michigan 
Aug. 18 .. TT. Ridge English A.A.F. (2) Farnborough 
Aug. 28 .. Lieut. W. Zolotoukine Russian Blériot (1) St. Petersburg 
Sept. 1 J. J. Frisbie Irish Curtiss-type (2) Norton (Kansas) 
Sept. 2 Capt. V. A. Camine French R.E.P. (1) Nangis 
Sept. 2 Lieut. de Grailly French R.E.P. (1) Nogent-sur-Seine 
Sept. 2 P. Marron French Savary (2) Chartres 
Sept. 4 .. M. Laforestier French Blériot-type (1) Huelva (Spain) 

Sept. 7 Aviatik (2) Heiligkreuz 
Sept. 10 .. RB. Eyring German Aviatik (2) Stuttgart 
Sept. 12 .. Lieut. Chotard French M. Farman (2) Versailles 
Sept. 17 .. E. de Niéport French Nieuport (1) Charny 
Sept. 17 .. Lieut. R. A. Cammell English Valkyrie (1) Hendon 
Sept. 19 .. L. Rosenbaum American _Curtiss-type (2) Dewitt (la.) 
Sept. 25 .. F. Miller American —Curtiss-type (2) Troy (Ohio) 
Sept. 25 .. A. Castellane American Curtiss (2) Mansfield (Pa.) 
Sept. 25 .. J. C. Clarke American Queen (1) Nr. New York 
Sept. 29 .. Capt. P. Engelhardt German Wright (2) Johannistal 
Oct. 2 .. Cromwell Dixon American —_ Curtiss (2) Spokane (Washing- 
ton) 

Oct. 14 .. RB. Level French Savary (2) Rheims 
Oct. 14 .. H. Schmidt Swiss Blériot (1) Berne 
Oct. 19 .. Eugene Ely American — Curtiss (2) Macon (Georgia) 
Oct. 21 +» 4H, Tachs German Tachs (1) Schneverdringen. 


(1) Monoplane (2) Biplane, 
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A New Motor-Starter for Aeropianes A mechanical motor starter has been recently invented 
by Mr. W. V. Gilbert, a member of the Society. It is simple, light, and has but few working 
parts, and appears very efficient. Owing to its general advantages it is equally applicable tor 
use on a motor car or a flying-machine. It is cleimed that it enables the engine to be started 
up every time from the driver’s seat ; it is very easy to operate, and cannot get out of order ; 
back-fire or its effects cannot possibly reach the operator ; and when the engine has been started 
the mechanism becomes motionless and silent. 

The device is a purely mechanical one and the working member (which is operated by a direct 

ull from the seat) is capable of exerting almost infinite leverage at any point or moment that 
it may be required. On the other hand it is not slow moving. 

The weight of the complete mechanism does not exceed 15 lbs. But little space is occupied 
by it, and it can never be in the way. It has the additicnal advantage ot having but one small 
spring part, and would seem to promise permanent efficiency without attention or trouble. 


We understand that the inventor would demonstrate it to any of the members of the Society 
by appointment. 


The Future of Aviation. At the close of another year in British aeronautical history, there 
are many indications that the science and practice are about to settle down into permanent lines 
of development, and it is time that they should. 


Flying was not invented to provide professional acrobats with a new method of livelihood, 
just as bicycles were not invented tor the benefit of music-hall artistes, and the sooner this is realised 
the better it will be for everybody. 

Flying was invented to be of practical use : for scouting in war, for exploration, for carriage 
of mails, passengers, and, perhaps, some classes of goods. For naval purposes its utility is incal- 
culable. For all these uses the aeroplane of the present day is inadequate. 


The aim of the manufacturer must he clear; not merely the production of a machine which 
may fly with luck, or one to win a sporting contest. The manufacturer must develop the hydro- 
aeroplane, experiment with automatic stability devices, and increase the size of the machine. 
There are many other things to be done, but here are three, and they are important. The manu- 
facturer must read everything that appears on the subject in order to be thoroughly cognisant 
of all that is happening in the industry the world over: he does not do this now as a general 
rule. and suffers in consequence. 

The Government must assist the aeroplane industry in the seme way as the ship-building 
industry, by placing out orders for machines under contract, by subsidising firms to carry out 
certain work, and by offering prizes for suitable specified results. 


Aviators should recognise that, as aviators per se, they fill a subsidiary position. Details are 
not required of the man who is learning to fly, or of the man who can fly, unless either of them 
performs some feat or foolishness which advances general knowledge. In the matter of preparing 
maps and of inventing or improving instruments for facilitating navigation they can render 
extremely valuable assistance. ; 

The British aeronautical world has yet to learn to take its duties and responsibilities seriously. 
We are face to face with important engineering problems—with work that cannot be left to the 
dilettante, the poseur or the fldneur. It is time to remove our coats and get to business. It is 
time now. 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


*LANGLEY MEMOIR ON MECHANICAL FLicut. Part 1. 1887 to 1896. By Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
edited by Chas. M. Manly. Part II. 1897 to 1903. By Chas. M. Manly. In one vol. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution. 1911. Illus. pp. 320. 


*THueE New Art oF Fiyinc. W. Kaempffert. London: Sir Isaac Pitman. 1911. Illus. pp. 291. 
7s. 6d. n. 


EvectRicaL I@nirion For INTERNAL ComBustTIoN Enoeines. M. A. Codd. London: Spon. 1911. 
Illus. pp. 164. 2s. 6d.n. [An excellent treatise of which the object is to form a working manual 
for automobile drivers and owners. Can also be read with profit by aeronautical motor engineers 
and mechanics. 


AVIATION AGENDA, 1911. Edited by M. R. Desmons. Paris: 127, Boulevard St. Michel. 1911. 
Diags. pp. 345. 2 frances. [A handy-sized French pocket-book for mechanics and others. 
The outstanding feature is a very useful section on propellers. Bibliography, formule and a 
section on resistance of material, mechanics, trigonometry, &c., are included. ] 


L’ANNUAIRE DE AUTOMOBILE ET DEL AERO, 1911. St. Petersburg: 36 Litany. 1911. Illus. pp. 345 
+ 128. 2r.50k. [Printed in Russian. The Aeronautical section consists of 128 pp., arranged 
in alphabetical encyclopedic form.] 


*THE RoMANCE oF AERONAUTICS. C. C. Turner. London: Seeley. 1912. Illus. pp. 314. 5s. n. 


TABLES AERONAUTIQUES. Capt. S. Dorgeuil. Paris: Librarie Aéronautique, 1911. Figs. pp. 50. 
3 francs. [Gives by simple multiplication the altitude of aerial craft and their distance from 
a known point. ] 

* TECHNICAL REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS, 1910—1911. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1911. pp. 134. 6s. n. 


BucHER-VERZEICHRIS DER BERLINER VEREIN FUR LvurrscHiIFFATUT. Léon Christmann. Gross- 
Lichtérfelde-Unverdorben. 1911. pp. 50. 


SixrH ANNUAL REpoRT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL Commirrer. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1911. Illus. pp. 164. 2s. 3d. n. 


*La RESISTANCE DE L’AIR ET LE VOL DES OISEAUX. Maurice Gandillot. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 
1911. pp. 38. 2 francs 50. 


*NATURAL STABILITY AND THE PARACHUTE PRINCIPLE IN AEROPLANES. W. Le Maitre. London: 
Spon. 1911. Illus. pp. 46. Is. 6d. n. 


*CHARTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR AERONAUTS AND Aviators. <A. Laurence Rotch and A. H. Palmer. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1911. pp. 97. 


*WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE. H. G. Busk, F.R.Met.Scc. Cambridge: Heffer. 1911. Illus. 
pp. 36. 6d. n. 


Apour Airsuirs. Ralph Simmonds. London: Cassell. 1911. Illus. yp. 374. Gs. 


*Tue Art or Aviation. R. W. A. Brewer. London: Crosby Lockwood. 1911. Second Edition. 
Illus. pp. 278. 10s. 6d. n. 


*INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOLS CouRSE ON AERONAUTICS. Acroplane construction, 
PartsI.andII. Airships and Flying-Machines. Practica] Aviation. Aviation Motors. Lordon : 
I.C.8., Ltd. 1911. Illus. 


*T'ue ENcycLopp1A oF Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. Vol. I1].—Hunting 
to Racing. Vol. [V.—Rackets to Zebra. London: Heinemann. 1911. pp. 448 and 471. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. n. each. 


*Review appears in this issue. 
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REVIEWS 


All About Airships. By R. Simmonds. (London: Cassell, 1911. Illus. pp. 374. 6s.) 


Mr. Srumonps’ book does not call for much comment. He has produced a book for boys, 
which very carefully, completely, and suitably covers the whole field of aeronautics, with the 
exception of kites. There are very few errors, and most of these are of a typographical nature, 
such as Becqueville for “‘ Bacqueville,” and ‘‘ Schukert ” for Schuckert.” As a Christmas 
gift for the rising generation it is eminently suitable, and we have no doubt it will be much 
appreciated by its recipients. 


Technical Report of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for 1910-11. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1911. Illus. pp. 134. 6s. net.) 


Tuts Report is drawn up much upon the same lines as the former one, and contains some 
interesting details as to the work done by the Committee. 

It commences with a brief general summary, followed by a number of detailed appendices, 
and concludes with some useful extracts from foreign magazines and periodicals. As regards 
the equipment of the laboratory, only a few minor changes have been made during the past year, 
but a circulating rotary water channel for determining the forces acting on small models has been 
brought into use, and a special tank, for studying the eddy motions in rear of models and surfaces, 
has been provided. The experiments on the air resistance of different kinds of bodies and 
surfaces have been continued, as also the tests of fabrics, while some new work on propellers, 
skin friction, &¢., has been carried out. The meteorological experiments conducted by Mr. 
Dines have been continued, and some of the memoranda in connection with them are of great 
interest. Taking the appendices seriatim, the most important are those described below. 

No. 38. In this an attempt is made to ascertain the true value of K, and to show how 
it is affected by an increase in the size of the surface tested. The results based upon Lord 
Rayleigh’s equation are plotted in the form, abscisse—l2v2, and ordinates=the force, and show 
a fair amount of agreement, but a good deal more experimental work is required before a satis- 
factory solution of the problem can be arrived at. To begin with, the thickness of the plates 
used has not been considered at all, and it does not seem clear how good comparative results 
can be obtained if this important factor is neglected. Then the surfaces tested were of various 
shapes, some square, some oblong, others circular, and so on, and this variation of type un- 
doubtedly affects the value of the co-efficient. The best plan would seem to be to carry out a 
series of experiments with a number of circular plates, say 3 inches, 6 inches, 1 foot, 3 feet, 5 feet 
in diameter, and with thicknesses in strict proportion to the law of similarity, and it is to be 
hoped that this will be done. How far Froude’s law of comparison applies to cases of this kind 
might be tried at the same time, and there is no doubt that investigations carried out on these 
lines would give much more satisfactory results. 

In connection with this memorandum it should be noticed (see Report No. 39) that Lord 
Rayleigh appears to be rather doubtful as to the value of the equation employed as the basis 
of the experiments. 

No. 33. In this an account is given of the preliminary experiments made to ascertain the 
co-efficient of skin friction from the flow of air in circular pipes, but no details as to the apparatus 
used are available. The pipes were of 3 in., 2 in., and 1} in. diameter, and the results obtained 
with the latter are given ina diagram. With a smooth pipe it was found that the ratio of friction 
to v2 decreased as the speed increased, while with a similar pipe artificially roughened, the opposite 
result was obtained. A special formula based upon one suggested by Lord Rayleigh is given, 
arranged so as to include both smooth and rough pipes. It was noticed that with rough pipes 
the maximum variation from the v2 law was obtained with only moderate roughening ; when 
the pipes were rough enough to increase the value of K threefold, the tendency appeared to be 
to approach the v2 law again. Further experiments are to be carried out on these lines, but it 
seems very doubtful whether the flow of air in pipes is really representative of the motion of the 
air over the surfaces used in aeronautical work. 

No. 30. This is an interesting memorandum, as it gives some useful details regarding the 
resistance, lift, and drift of certain dirigible-balloon-shaped models. The best model tested, No. 
35, gave a ratio of resistance to resistance of a plane of the same maximum cross section of about 
TM a somewhat poor result, as much better ratios have often been obtained. The lift and 
drift of similar models inclined at an angle to the line of motion was also tested. No. 11 model 
gave the following results (in lbs.) :— 


Angle Lift. Drift. 
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The velocity of the water was 1.78 ft. per sec. Experiments were also made to find the 
righting moments of models of this description, both with and without stabilizing fins. It was 
of course found that the further away the fins were placed from the centre of the model, the 
better was the stability. 

No. 40. This memorandum gives the result of tests made to find the resistance of wires, 
ropes, &¢., when at rest and when vibrating. The experiments were made on a steel wire, 
16.13 in. long, and .063 in. in diameter, which gave a resistance of .0019 Ib. at 15.1 ft. per sec. 
when atrest. The value of K was therefore .00120 ; assuming Langley’s value for a flat surface= 
.00166 this gives a ratio of 60 per cent., which coincides almost exactly with the value found by 
Fiffel for a thin cylinder 100 cm. long, and 3 cm. in diameter. When the wire was made to 
vibrate the resistance was, practically speaking, the same as when it was at rest. In connection 
with this subject the Report of the Laboratory Committee of the Society should be studied (see 
A&RONAUTICAL JOURNAL, April, 1911). 

No. 32. This contains an account of the experiments made to find the resistances of a 
honeycomb type of radiator, and a Paulhan girder, as used in the Paulhan Aeroplane. As 
regards the radiator, the resistance was found to be about half that of a flatboard of similar 
dimensions, while the Paulhan girder had a ratio of lift to drift=5, at 7° inclination, This is 
. —" higher than the values obtained by Eiffel for the Esnault-Pelterie and Nieuport 
models. 

No. 31. This gives some interesting photographs, showing the details of the flow of water 
round certain dirigible-balloon-shaped models. The general conclusion arrived at, as far as the 
experiments go, is, that since the diameter of the dead water region was found to increase with the 
velocity, and as the velocity with which the water flows past these small models probably corre- 
sponds to an exceedingly low velocity for the full-sized balloon, it is probable that the dead water 
region will be large even in the case of a fine-tailed balloon of normal size at normal speed. 

No. 35. This is a specially interesting report, as in it an attempt has been made to verify 
Froude’s law of comparison in the case of screw propellers. A model on a scale of #; was made 
of a 15 ft. propeller tested by Messrs. Vickers-Maxim in their whirling table at Barrow. The 
calculations on the law of comparison system gave the following results :— 


Thrust. Efficiency 
Ibs. per cent. 
By law of comparison 1123 64 


It will be seen that in this particular case the results were very satisfactory, but the authors 
of the memorandum consider that at present there is not sufficient evidence to show whether 
the law is always applicable. It would, however, appear to give good approximate results, 
and will certainly be found useful by engineers when estimating the power required for aero- 
planes. Eiffel’s tests on models should be studied in connection with this subject, as the applica- 
tion of the law of comparison in that case also gave very good results. 

Nos. 28, 35, and 36 by Mr. Dines give an account of the apparatus used by him in his experi- 
ments at Pyrton Hill, and will be found useful by those studying the meteorological aspects of 
aeronautics, 

A number of interesting abstracts from foreign periodicals conclude the Report. 

No. 65. Painlevé. A general discussion on aerodynamical principles. The author is in 
error in stating that the term centre of pressure has no definite significance in curved surfaces. 
It is clear that there must be some point where the resultants of the various pressures acting on 
a surface meet, and it is this point which is the true centre of pressure of the surface (see THE 
A#RONAUTICAL JOURNAL, January, 1910). 

No. 66. Soreau. Variations in the value of K. As explained above, the thickness of the 
oom is an important factor, and this does not appear to have been taken into consideration in 
this case. 

No. 75. Dorand. Is a study of the action of screw propellers, and an attempt to apply the 
law of comparison. The results obtained as follows :— 


Thrust. 
Experimental as : 202 kilg. 48 


No. 88. Measurement of thrust of propellers in full flight. The experiments quoted are 
very interesting, as there are hardly any other results of this kind. On a Voisin biplane, total 
weight=580 kilos., the thrust was 110 kilg., which gives a gliding angle of about 7;. The 
thrust of the propeller at a fixed point was 165 kilg. Ona smaller biplane, total weight=480 kilg., 
the thrust was 80 kilg., giving a gliding angle=}. The thrust at a fixed point, at somewhat less 
revolutions, was 120 kilg. (See in connection with this Taz AERONAUTICAL JOURNAL for December, 
1910, and January, 1911—papers by Mr. Turnbull.) There are a number of other interesting 
extracts, and the Report as a whole is well worth studying by those interested in Aeronautical 
Science. J. D., FULLERTON, COL, R.E. 
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Charts of the Atmosphere for Aeronauts and Aviators. By A. Laurence Rotch and Andrew H. 
Palmer. (London: Chapmanand Hall, 1911. pp. 97.) 


TuE authors have provided a series of useful diagrams, by means of which the properties 
of the air at various heights may be ascertained. Temperature and density are included, but 
naturally the majority of the charts are concerned with the velocity, pressure and direction 
of the winds in the various strata of the atmosphere. Most of the figures refer to Mr. Rotch’s 
observatory at Blue Hill, near Boston, on the Eastern Coast of the United States, but the same 
general rules would hold for England excepting that in England the winds of the lower strata are 
decidedly stronger, while in the higher strata that contain the cirrus clouds they are less strong. 
It is noteworthy how the east winds fall off in most cases with increasing elevation. 

The last three charts show the frequency of various directions and the velocities of the wind 
over the trade wind regions of the North Atlantic, and the paths that a balloon attempting to 
cross should follow. The information is interesting and doubtless correct as far as it goes, but 
the authors point out that very different conditions to the average ones may prevail at some 
definite time, and the best advice that can be given to those who propose to utilise this information 
is similar to Punch’s advice to those about to get married, namely, ‘“‘ don’t.” 

This series of charts may be heartily recommended to anyone interested in aviation or 
meteorology. W. H. DINES. 


What Will the Weather be? By H. G. Busk, F.R.Met. Soc. (Cambridge: Heffer, 1911. Illus. 
pp. 36. 6d. net.) 


Tuts small book gives a series of tables from which it is claimed that an observer, possessing 
a barometer, and knowing the direction of the wind for the last hour or two, may make a reasonably 
correct forecast of the weather for the ensuing twenty-four hours. Opinions may perhaps differ 
about some of the minor points in the tables, but on the whole they seem to represent the average 
conditions fairly well, and the modest claim of the author for 60 per cent. successes may perhaps 
be obtained. 

The book is a useful one, for it is a great pity that more intelligent attempts by the individual 
observer to forecast the weather are not made. The common idea is that when it is cloudy 
it will rain, when it is clear it will not rain, and perhaps no generalisation could be farther trom the 
truth. The author does not in my opinion ascribe sufficient importance to the clouds, the type 
of cloud is almost useless for forecasting, but an experienced and skilful observer can most certainly 
obtain better information by a momentary glance at the clouds than by any other means. 

The one rule about the weather that is fairly certain to be correct, namely that it will not 
rain while the barometer, reduced to sea level, is above 30-30 inches, is not given. The chart 
showing anticyclonic conditions was probably taken at a high station, for the values shown are 
too low to fit the description. W. H. DINES. 


Natural Stability in Aeroplanes. By W. Le Maitre. (London: Spon, 1911. Illus. pp. 46. 
Is. 6d.. net.) 


TuE inclusion of this book in a ‘‘ series of Elementary Manuals for Mechanics and Students ” 
requires explanation. It contains no adequate exposition of the problem with which it ostensibly 
deals, being devoted merely to propaganda on behalf of a design of aeroplane for which the author 
is responsible. 

It is desirable that the inventor should be encouraged to bring his ideas to the light of day, 
but the publication of special pleading such as this in the guise ot a text-book is quite indefensible. 

The errors, explicit and implicit, which the book contains are too numerous to be dealt with 
in a short notice. The author states that :—‘‘ The conclusions reached are the result of a quite 
independent investigation, carried on over three years by means of numberless experiments, 
and the writer has endeavoured to make no single statement which he cannot by some experiment 
amply prove.” 

The above declaration has ceased to impress the discerning reader long before he reaches, 
on page 42, the culminating absurdity of the book :—‘* Each propeller is placed just under the 
leading edge of a plane . . . the idea being that a certain amount of air is always thrown out by 
centrifugal force all round a revolving propeller, and this air, which, ordinarily, is lost, must, 
when thrown upwards, exert a lift on the under surface of the plane.” 

In order that there may be no doubt about it the above “idea” is made quite clear by a 
diagram, which would convince even the most sceptical did he not know that numberless experi- 
menters (Maxim, Phillips, Flamm, &c.) have demonstrated that with a properly designed propeller 
no such action occurs as is assumed in the above passage. Had Mr. Le Maitre’s investigations 
been less independent he would have learnt (inter alia) that the air-currents round the periphery 
of a revolving screw-propeller are centripetal, not centrifugal. 

The fact that some of the statements made in the book are sound will not lessen its harmful 
effect as a whole upon the unsuspecting student who has it placed before him as a text-book, 
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It is to be hoped that any further aeronautical works to be included in the ** 8. and C. series ” 
will be entrusted to capable hands—the present work being either expunged or re-written at the 
earliest opportunity. B. G@. C. 


La Resistance de I’Air et le Vo! des Oiseaux. By M. Gandillot. (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1911. 
pp. 38. 2 frances 50.) 


Tats book deserves careful study as a thoughtful and capable contribution to a difficult 
subject ; the theoretical evaluation of the resistance experienced by a moving plane in a fluid. 
The empirical formule so far invented are not really explanatory of the phenomena with which 
they deal. M. Gandillot puts forward the theory that the resistance experienced when a plane 
moves against the air, or vice versa, is explainable by the following known facts: (i.) that air is 
elastic, (ii.) that there is a known speed (340 m.p.s.) at which longitudinal elastic vibrations 
(sound waves) are propagated through air, (iii.) that the passage of a plane against air sets up 
such waves. 

He conceives that the air molecules in contact with the plane take the speed of the latter 
and transmit their movement to successive air molecules before and behind the plane, at the 
speed of sound. Vibrations will therefore be propagated through a conoid of air before and 
behind the plane, the generative angle of the conoid being equal to the angle of friction air on air. 
The conoids will contain kinetic and potential energy in equal amounts, the tour portions in the 
two conoids together accounting for the resistance experienced. 


The theory is well developed and fitted to known phenomena, such as autorotation, increased 
resistance of oscillating planes, &c. Soaring flight may be explained by supposing sound waves 
(inaudible to our ears) to be set up by the sun’s heat and to be utilised by the bird’s wing in 
accordance with the theory. 

Tt is to be hoped that M. Gandillot will receive adequate encouragement to enable him to 
undertake the researches necessary for the establishment of the theory on the broad basis necessary 
to command general acceptance as conclusive. B. G. . 


Les Lois Experimentales de l’Aviation. By Alexandre Sée. (Paris: Librairie Aéronautique, 
1911. Figs. pp. 348. 7 francs 50.) 


‘* The object of the present work is to set forth, from the points of view which concern aviation, 
our actual knowledge of the experimental laws of air-resistance and their application to the study 
of the laws of mechanical flight.” 


The magnitude and complexity of the task which M. Sée sets himself in the above words 
at once raises doubts whether he or any one man could succeed in doing justice to it, especially 
ata firstattempt. A perusal of the book justifies this initial attitude, but M. Sée is nevertheless to 
be congratulated both on the courage and the capability which he has displayed. His performance 
is unequal and in some respects disappointing, but he has produced a work which no student 
of aeronautics should miss. 


Chapter I. contains ‘‘ General remarks on the problem of flight,” and shows M. Sée as no 
mere collector of experimental data, but as the possessor of strong opinions which he is not afraid 
to express. He tilts at popular errors in an entertaining manner, and in his turn furnishes a 
target for others to tilt at. On page 7 he says :—“‘ Lilienthal did not believe in working to solve 
the problem of mechanical flight, he sought only to imitate soaring flight.” This is quite incor- 
rect. Lilienthal practised soaring flight as a means of attaining to mechanical flight eventually, 
and was at the time of his death developing a power plant for a ‘‘ beating-wing ’’ machine he 
intended producing. 

In discussing insect flight M. Sée gives evidence of a rather superficial knowledge of the 
subject. He mentions Bull’s photographs of dragon-flies in flight, but when referring to the flight 
of the diptere ignores Bull and von Lendenfeld and sets forth the incorrect theory of their flight 
which Dr. Jousset de Bellesme produced in 1878. In the light of later knowledge the drawings 
on page 28 appear ridiculous. 

In considering the ‘“‘ law of cubes ’’ and its limiting effect on the size of natural flyers, M. Sée 
omits to give due weight to other factors which have contributed to the evolution of living flight, 
and generally speaking he is not a sure guide on this path of study. The following statement, 
on page 219, savours more of the “ popular’ science of certain non-technical weeklies than of a 
book for scientific readers. “‘. . . Nature, with the beating wing, has been obliged to stop 
at a weight ot 10 kilogrammes, while with the fixed wing and screw propulsion man has been able 
to make a weight of more than 700 kilogrammes fly. The conclusion is inevitable.” Here M. Sée, 
by ignoring the vital factor of the power-plant, has entirely misconceived the relative positions 
of natural and artificial flight. Were it not for the fact that we have at our command a power- 
plant which weight for weight is many times more powerful than that ot birds or insects, the law 
of cubes would make it impossible for us to fly, whether we used a beating wing or not. 


” 
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The Laws of air-resistance are treated fully and lucidly in Chapters HI.,and IV. To 
attempt a detailed criticism of all the points discussed would entail a very long review. Con- 
troversial points are not lacking, but M. Sée is nearly always helpful, even when incorrect. 

Chapters V. and VI. are devoted to the ‘‘ Theory of the Aeroplane.” The work of most of 
the standard authorities is touched on, often with helpful additions and criticism. 

Flight of Birds” is inadequately treatedin Chapter VIT. Inexplaining his briet examina- 
tion of this important subject as due to the complete manner in which Marey had covered it 
in his works, M. Sée enunciates a principle which conflicts with the avowed aim of his book and 
which, had he carried it out rigidly, would have made the present work much less valuable than it is. 

In Chapter VITJ. M. Sée discusses soaring flight, and having made the “‘ veering-wind ” theory 
peculiarly his own he expends much time in demolishing all other theories, before going on to 
‘show that all the observed facts can be explained by the theory of the veering-wind.” He 
certainly meets objections very capably, but it seems improbable that this theory will stand the 
test of time as the one tenabie theory, however valuable it may prove as a supplement to other 
theories. 

The screw propeller is dealt with in Chapters IX., X., and XJ., firstly when without axial 
motion, secondly as a helicopter, and thirdly when propelling an aeroplane. This is one of the 
best and most complete parts of the book. 

Chapter XII. is devoted to stability, and the complexity of the problem leads M. Sée merely 
to attempt to give the outlines of it, without essaying solutions. He emphasises the need for 
investigation of metacentres, as being vital in the question. It is to be hoped that he will amplify 
this most valuable chapter before long. 

It is inevitable that with a book of this size its final accomplishment should lag considerably 
behind its inception, and, failing revision, certain parts are out of date before it is issued. Errors 
due to this cause occur in places—on page 7 we learn that the Wright Machine has no tail—and 
already the book requires much amplification to include new matter. It would seem preferable 
that new issues should be split up into several volumes. BERTRAM G. COOPER. 


The Romance of Aeronautics. By Chas. C. Turner. (London: Seeley, 1912. Illus. pp. 314. 
5s. net.) 


Mr. Turner’s object in compiling this book, which will no doubt be read with avidity by the 
public in general and the schoolboy in particular, is ‘‘ to convey some impression of the romance 
and adventure that have ever characterised research and experiment in aerial navigation.” 
He has certainly succeeded in gathering together and presenting in readable form an immense 
variety of interesting information. Curiously enough, while most punctilious in acknowledging, 
in most instances, the sources from which his facts are derived, he omits any mention of the 
** Aeronautical Classics ’’ from the biographies of which a considerable amount of matter has been 
abstracted, in some instances nearly word for word. We have no doubt that this is a regrettable 
oversight on Mr. Turner’s part, which will be corrected in future editions, but, as the “‘ Classics ” 
are officially published by this Society, it is obviously our duty to call attention to the omission. 


International Correspondence Schools Course on Aeronautics. (1) Instruction paper, “‘ Aeroplane 
Construction.” Parts 1 and 2. pp. 59 and 47. 


SoME instruction courses of a so-called Correspondence School were reviewed in the 
A®RONAUTICAL JOURNAL for January, 1910, and it was then shown how utterly useless they 
were for the purpose intended. 

It is a pleasant change to turn to these two instruction papers of the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Limited, which are quite accurately and clearly written. 

In much technical literature there is often noticeable a certain underlying confusion ot 
thought, which generally reveals itself in obscurity of language ; in the present instance, however, 
the lucidity of expression is really excellent ; the impress of the same hand is visible throughout, 
and whatever the source, the author is certainly well qualified in his subject. 

Part I. deals with aeroplane constructicn, the design of the structural details, motive power 
and propellers; the sub-headings are well chosen, the perspective views are good, and the 
essential points are presented in such a way as to be easily assimilated by the student, and 
readily applied to practical work. ; 

On page one, “ arched section’ is used for the cambered surface of the gull’s wing, though 
it is of course more usual to employ the term “arched”’ only for the wing curvature at right 
angles to the line of flight. 

On page 11, “ wood, in the form of ash or spruce, has almost entirely displaced steel tubing,” 
is a statement which requires some modification ; in the next line “ the tensile strength of ash 
is rather more than 21 per cent. of that of nickel steel ’’ is somewhat vague, as there are differing 
grades and varieties of nickel steel ; in this case the tensile strength has apparently been taken at 
about 36 tons per square inch. (In some chrome-nickel steel recently tested by the writer, the 
tensile strength and elongation amounted to 59-6 tons per square inch with 8-7 per cent. 
elongation in 8 inches. ) 


« 
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On page 14 it is stated that “ hollow spars of circular, elliptic, and oval section, are much em- 
ployed in aeroplane construction ” ; actually, however, this is not the case, the many advantages 
of built-up hollow spars being greatly off-set by their relatively high cost of manufacture. 

Propellers are given a good deal of space ; the Normale is taken as a typical example, and 
receives very full treatment ; it must, however, be regarded as an overstatement of the case to 
say that “the most complete and satisfactory theory respecting the aerial screw-propeller has 
been brought forward by Drzewiecki,” though possibly a year or two ago this may have been 
to a great extent true. 

In discussing the advantages of built-up propellers (p. 47) it is explained with a diagram 
how the wood-layers, or laminations, are superposed in such a way as to allow the end grain of 
each strip to run in an opposite direction to the end grain of the adjacent pieces ; this is a most 
important point in successful propeller construction, though it is one which is too often lost sight of. 

Part IL. is taken up with complete descriptions of more or less standard aeroplane types. 

In both Parts practical examples are given, and also a number of examination questions 
with answers, which are not the least valuable portion of the work. 

These instruction papers would certainly be found of considerable use quite apart from the 
comparatively narrow circle for which they have primarily been written. H.F.L. 

(2) Instruction Paper, “ ArRSHTPS AND FryIna-MACHINES.” pp. 58. 

TuE student who has diligently worked through this instruction paper will possess a fairly 
satisfactory groundwork for the further studies to which it should lead. There are but few 
statements in the book to which exception can be taken, although some undesirable errors of 
omission are noticeable. Amplification, notably in the chapter on aeroplane stability, is essential. 

It should be more clearly brought out that the practical side of aeronautics is in a state of 
flux. The manner in which existing types of machines are described would encourage the belief 
that a fixed standard has been attained to, when in point of fact most machines are experimental, 
possibly out of date before the description appears. 

No mention is made of the use of “ orientable” propellers in dirigibles ‘Willows, &c.) nor 
is the effect on stability of the shape of gas bag clearly brought out. The table on page 17 should 
be amplified and include particulars of British Army dirigibles. 

To say (page 33) that the frigate-bird and albatross “‘ trim their broad pinions to the wind ” 
is picturesque, but inaccurate. The span is broad, not the wings themselves. The statement 
that ‘‘ the albatross is known to sieep in the air while borne on extended wings” is much too 
strong. Exact information on the point is very difficult of attainment, but meantime inference 
should not be allowed to take its place. 

In paragraph 42 appears an inadequate and somewhat misleading discussion of the difference 
between natural and artificial flyers. It is stated that ‘‘ the most efficient mechanical systems 
and methods for transmission of power depend on rotary machinery. . . . Hence, for 
mechanical flight, instead of beating the air like the wings of a bird, the wing-like planes of a 
flying machine are solely used to sustain its weight by the resistance of the molecules of air to the 
descent of their broad surfaces, and propulsion is effected by the rotary action of the motor and 
al No explanation is given why the vaunted rotary system has not been carried to its 
ogical conclusion, the helicopter (save that sufficient lifting power is not obtainable by this means), 
and it is nowhere made clear why if the ‘‘ descent of the broad surfaces’ were directly effected 
by mechanism, the case would be altered. The paragraph should be amplified. 

It is stated (page 34) that ‘‘ the wings of an ornithopter sweep downwards and backwards 
ina curved path.” If such a machine were called an ornithopter it would be a misnomer, as bird 
flight is not effected in the manner above described. 

On page 38 appears the statement: ‘‘ Hence, in all questions respecting acroplanes and 
dirigibles, the resistance is taken to vary as the squares of the speeds, and the power accordingly 
varies as the cubes of the speeds.”” Without fuller discussion, this statement is likely to mislead 
the student as much as it instructs him. The effect upon the resistance experienced, and con- 
sequently upon the power required, of changing the angle of incidence of a plane, should be 
clearly explained. 

Langley’s value for k (= -00167) in the formula for air-resistance, is said to be “* generally 
accepted.”’ A fuller discussion of later work than Langley’s (Stanton, Eiffel, &c.) is desirable. 

The exposition of the problem of longitudinal stability of aeroplanes is so inadequate as to be 
practically useless. A misleading explanation is given of the need for front and rear elevators, 
the influence of Jine of propeller thrust on longitudinal stability is explained, and this is all. 
Lateral stability is treated more fully, but this section of the book requires re-casting. 

The vertical curtains, so long a feature of Voisin aeroplanes, are credited with a lateral 
stabilizing effect which can only be regarded as largely hypothetical, as is indeed evident from 
the fact that lateral stability in these machines was in practice governed by turning to right 
or left as required, thereby causing increased lift on the wing on the outside of the curve. 

The series of examination questions at the end of the book is designed to test the student’s 
knowledge of the preceding pages. It serves also to show the limitations of the method of teaching 
exemplified. B.G.C. 


| 
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(3) INSTRUCTION PAPER, “ PRAcTICAL AVIATION.” pp. 70. 

It is difficult to review a production which necessarily, for the moment of its advent, is in 
a false and untenable position. Nobody wants to—nobody can, learn “ practical aviation” by 
correspondence. If it be conceded that information on certain subjects can be conveyed to a 
willing and receptive mind by the method indicated, it is quite certain that practical aviation is 
not one of them. Even if it were, the time has not yet come when facts concerning practical 
aviation can be set down with the assurance, precision, and authority necessary for tuition by 
correspondence. The material given is extremely limited and altogether inadequate ; it is, in a 
large measure, out-of-date, and largely concerns types of machines now obsolete. For example, 
the Wright machine is given as one starting from a starting-rail, a device abandoned many months 
ago. While there are few positive inaccuracies in the text or the illustrations, the gross error is 
made of dogmatising as to the method of learning to fly. It is, for example, assumed that a 
pupil must do a good deal of “ rolling ” practice, and that he need have no more than one or two 
passenger flights. It is only necessary to say that methods of tuition vary with different schools, 
and that he would be a bold man who would despise the value of several passenger flights. Some 
of the information is not clear as, for example, the sentence, ‘“‘ To maintain the correct position 
for descent during a vol-plane, it is necessary to keep the elevator slightly depressed ——.” But 
enough, we need not take this production very seriously. C.0.2, 


(4) InstRucTION Paper, “ Aviation Motors.” pp. 49. 

Iris well-nigh impossible to produce a really satisfactory text-book for students of a subject 
which is so much in its infancy as aeronautics. Nevertheless, one would have thought that a 
concern which has built up such a solid reputation for sound methods of instruction by corres- 
pondence as has ‘‘ International Correspondence Schools, Limited,” would have exercised more 
care in the compilation of this the first edition of their instruction paper on “‘ Aviation Motors.” 

In the general scheme of the paper on “ Aviation Motors” there is little to quarrel with. 
The student is evidently expected to have already acquired a working knowledge of the principles 
and main constructional details of the ordinary four-stroke cycle petrol engine. This appears 
reasonable, but that no other type of engine is even referred to seems a serious defect, and must 
have a tendency to cramp the student’s mind. Neither is there any attempt to follow the time- 
honoured custom of introducing a historical survey of the subject. Such a survey, if judiciously 
made, would be of great value in stimulating thought, but opinions may be divided as to the 
desirability of including it in the present instance. 

The paper may be divided into three parts comprising :—First, an introduction containing 
some definitions and miscellaneous information about aeronautics generally, some meagre notes 
on dirigibles and rather fuller information on the construction of aeroplanes ; second, a few 
paragraphs under the heading “ general features of aviation motors”; and lastly a detailed 
description, illustrated by sectional drawings. of a few selected types of engines. 

It is a pity that the definitions of aeronautical terms do not agree with those published by the 
Aéronautical Society’s Technical Words Committee. It is possible that this instruction paper 
was written before the Aéronautical Society published its definitions, and it may be hoped that 
the next edition will be amended in this respect, for as they stand the definitions are not even 
consistent with one another. 

The second part, which purports to set forth the reasons for the special requirements of 
aeronautical engines, and the methods by which these requirements have been fulfilled, is hope- 
lessly inadequate, and, scanty though it is, contains some serious errors. For instance, the student 
who reads in this part that “aluminium is freely used in the construction of the radiator and 
cylinder jacket” will naturally look for instances in the third part. His faith in his instructor will 
be severely shaken when he finds not a single instance of the use of aluminium in a cylinder 
jacket. Details of radiators are, with one exception, entirely omitted. True, the exception is an 
aluminium one, though it is not so stated. 

The third part contains, on the whole, good descriptions and drawings of engines. With 
perhaps one glaring exception, no fault can be found with the selection, though several are omitted 
which might well have been included. Had the proofs been read over by a competent mechanical 
engineer the ungrammatical use of a French word would have been unnecessary to describe 
offset” cylinders. A.D.C. 


Langley Memoir on Mechanical Flight. Part. ByS.P. Langley. Ed. byC. M. Manly. Part IL. 

By Chas. M. Manly. In one vol. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1911. Tus. 

pp. 320.) 

THE monumental work, for which the aeronautical world has long waited, has now been 
issued and takes its immediate place as a classic. It must be read by everybody engaged in the 
aeronautical industry, and its interest is such that anybody can read it with pleasure. The 
101 illustrations are superb and the whole production does honour t> the memory of this great 
pioneer. The advertisement states that the Memoir was in preparation at the time of Mr. Langley’s 
death in 1906, and Part L., recording experiments from 1887 to 1896, was written by him. Part IL., 
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on experiments from 1897 to 1903, has been written by Mr. C. M. Manly, who became Mr. 
Langley’s Chief Assistant in June, 1898. The sources of information for this Part were the 
original carefully-recorded accounts of the experiments described. It is expected later to publish 
a third Part of the present memoir, to consist largely of the extensive technical data of tests of the 
working of various types of curved surfaces, propellers and other apparatus. The principal 
contents of Part I. are as follows :—Experiments with small models ; Available motors ; Early 
steam motors; On sustaining surfaces; Stability ; Construction of frame and engines; Con- 
struction of surfaces; Launching apparatus and field trials; Description of “ aerodromes.”’ 
Part IT.’s chief contents are :—Experiment with models ; House boat and launching apparatus ; 
Construction of large “ aerodrome” and engine ; Field trials in 1903, &c. 

No review, however exhaustive, could do justice to this book, which, we understand, will not 
be on sale to the general public before the end of the year. Orders should be booked through 
Messrs. W. Wesley, 28, Essex Street, Strand. 


The Encyclopzdia of Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. Vol. [11.—Hunting 
to Racing. Vol. IV.—Rackets to Zebra. (London: Heinemann, 1911. pp. 448 and 471. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. net each.) 


WE have received the two final volumes in this encyclopedia and have no hesitation in 
according it our warmest praise. The volumes are finely printed in clear type with numberless 
diagrams and photographs and many coloured illustrations. The photographs, especially those 
illustrating big game shooting and hunting, are extremely good. To Volume One of this series 
Lord Montagu contributes the article on aeronautics which deals very efficiently with aeroplanes 
and dirigibles down to the end of 1909. With a quickly expanding sport such as aviation such 
articles are out-of-date almost as soon as they are written. The majority of the matter, however, 
is permanent in these fine volumes, which should find a place in every sportsman’s library. 


The New Art of Flying. By Waldemar Kaempffert. (London: Pitman, 1911. pp. 291. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


A Book of this description awakens mingled feelings in the reviewer’s breast—admiration 
for the author’s industry, commiseration for its results. Mr. Kaempffert is obviously an omnivor- 
ous reader.. Snippets gleaned from previous authors and periodicals, together with lengthier 
extracts from Engineering and McClure’s, make up no inconsiderable portion of his work, which 
follows the ordinary hackneyed lines in the most approved manner. Once again one meets the 
usual chapters on Propellers, Motors, Flying-Machines in War, Flying-Machines in the Future, 
the Law ot the Air, and the rest of them. The book is utterly devoid of all originality, thoroughly 
uninteresting, and written in a turgid style. There is really no longer any excuse for works of this 
description, however profusely illustrated they may be. A single delightful extract, and the 
reviewer's task is done: ‘“‘ Since they [c.g. and c.p.] rarely remain coincident for more than a 
second, Lilienthal had to exercise considerable agility to keep his centre of gravity pursuing the 
centre of air pressure, which accounts for the apparently crazy antics he used to perform in 
flights.” 


The Art of Aviation. By R. W. A. Brewer. Second Edition. (London: Crosby Lockwood, 
1911. pp. 278. 10s. 6d. net.) 


One of the most characteristic features of the rapid development of the aeroplane is that 
it should have already become impossible to condense the whole “‘ art of aviation ”’ into the compass 
of a single book. The various branches, moreover, are already highly specialised subjects. Two 
years ago, in fact, aviation was still in the condition of science in the early 17th century— 
a single man could make himself master of its whole range and extent. Universality was aimed 
at and achieved ; but specialisation has since grown apace. This condition is nowadays true 
also of aviation. Such of its phases as Theoretical Aerodynamics, Motors, Piloting, Propeller 
Construction, to take a few at random, have little or nothing in common ; each of these requires 
treatment by a specialist. An author attempting to pose as a specialist in one and all of these 
various branches, and to embrace them in a single work, 1s simply courting failure. 

Failure Mr. Brewer has undoubtedly achieved—in a measure. The various chapters com- 
posing his book are often good in themselves ; but the book as a whole is formless, practically 
useless to the reader who consults it in search of facts. Mr. Brewer undoubtedly possesses great 
ability—his chapter on motors, and especially the section dealing with carburation, could hardly 
be improved upon—but the ability is largely wasted for lack of concentration. 

Seeing that a careful review of the First Edition appeared in these pages, it is not necessary 
to refer to it again in great detail. But I may be allowed to take up a quarrel with Mr. Brewer on 
one or two points that escaped notice in the earlier review. Stability, for instance, is tor him 
synonymous with speed ; the question of ‘ inherent ’’ stability comes in for practically no con- 
sideration. The superiority of the biplane over the monoplane is maintained by the author 
throughout ; but one particular instance addressed in support of this theory—the comparative 
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flexibility of the monoplane wing structure, which is assumed to warp naturally—is valueless, 
since the same effect may be obtained by suitable means in the biplane, as in the Bréguet. An 
instance of laxity of reasoning may be mentioned: Langley found that two superposed planes 
of 4-inch chord experience no loss of lift if separated by a 4-inch gap. Whence Mr. Brewer: 
“The conclusion therefore is that 4 inches will be a fair assumption as to the thickness of this 
layer of air [affected].’’ Surely no more false deduction was ever made ; the only possible assump- 
tion is that the thickness of the layer is somewhere equal to the chord. It will be obvious that, 
in a case such as the present, the function of criticism is to direct attention to small faults in a 
book rather than to descant on its obvious and incontestable merits. 
J. H. L. 


STABILITY IN AVIATION 


Srnce the well-known paper on aeroplane stability in which Professor Bryan collaborated 
with Mr. W. Ellis Williams in 1903—a paper that was subsequently adopted by the late Captain Faber 
as the basis of his own work—Professor Bryan has been distinctly chary in his contributions 
to aeronautical science. Hence it is with the greatest pleasure that we are able to announce the 
forthcoming appearance of a new work from his pen, to be published by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title “Stability in Aviation: an introduction to dynamical stability applied to the moticns of 
aeroplanes.” The title sufficiently indicates the scope of the work. While postponing a detailed 
review of the book until its publication, the following conclusions reached by the author may be 
given in brief outline at the present time. His investigation leads Professor Bryan to claim 
the possibility of constructing an aeroplane possessing inherent stability, both longitudinal and 
lateral. For the former, auxiliary planes are essential and should preferably be disposed both 
fore and att. Lateral stability may be secured by bent-up wings, especially in conjunction with 
one or more vertical fins, but the centre of gravity must be slightly below the dihedral angle. 
Two vertical fins may ensure stability when used with straight planes, but only if these portions 
relatively to the centres of gravity and pressure fulfil certain conditions. Anextremely interesting 
conclusion stated by the author is that a sudden vertical alteration in the flight-path, a fairly 
steep dive, for instance, may render unstable an aeroplane possessing inherent lateral stability 
in horizontal or slightly inclined flight ; and, under other circumstances, too steep an angle of 
tise may have the same result. Finally, one is glad to observe that Professor Bryan is emphatic 
in his proof that the production of oscillations indicates dynamical instability—a truth scarcely 
yet realised by the greater number of designers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AERODYNAMICAL RESEARCH 
To the Editors of the AERONAUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Strs,—May I take advantage of the publicity of your columns to make it known that, owing 
to the generosity of Mr. P. Y. Alexander and of the Governors of the F. London College, the 
Aerodynamical Laboratory in that College will again be open for experimental research during 
the winter. 

The Council of the E. London College Aeronautical Research Society would gladly welcome 


a few gentlemen desirous of experimenting. Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary of the A.R.S. R. H. WALTERS. 


SCIENCE AND THE AVIATOR 


Sirs,—At present the practical aviator does not get all possible assistance from the scientist 
and the reason probably is that his requirements are not sufficiently known. 

Time, trouble, and brains are being expended on the construction of the actual machine, 
but the element, in which it is going to exist, is not receiving the attention it deserves. 

The first point that I would like to call attention to is that the air is not being studied, from 
the point of view of being the supporter of the aeroplane or of disturbing its equilibrium. 

I have noticed that, under similar weather conditions, it is easier to fly in winter than in 
ag ri and that, disregarding the discomfort of the cold, the best weather for flying is during 
a frost. 

Again, atmospherical conditions apparently similar have totally different results on the 
aeroplane. The direction of the wind has been found to vary considerably at different levels 
and even be blowing in an absolutely different direction from that on the ground; and though 
there may be quite a strong breeze on the ground it is possible to find a level at which there is 
no wind. It would be of the greatest value if these facts could be learnt before starting on a 
cross-country journey. 

Some very interesting information can be obtained from the lecture given by Mr. Dines to 
the Aéronautical Society,* and one hopes that he will conduct further research in the same 
direction. 

Meteorologists know of the presence of aerial disturbances that escape the ordinary mortal, 
and one of these disturbances they call a vortex. It is to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of certain clouds and between thunder clouds. If an aeroplane ran into a vortex it would probably 
be overturned. This may account for Lieutenant Reynolds’ accident in August. His machine 
was ig sige overturned fifteen hundred feet from the ground and turned completely over 
twice before striking the earth. , 

Instruments to assist the aviator are now becoming plentiful and it would be of the greates 
assistance if an instrument could be invented to warn an aviator, flying in fog, that he is near 
the ground. An aneroid will tell him his height above the point he started from, but in the 
event of being forced to land it would be invaluable to know the exact height from the ground. 

Another useful instrument would be one which would tell the aviator the amount of wind 
he is receiving on the side. This would be especially valuable in oversea flights, as there is nothing 
to indicate how much the aeroplane is drifting. 

To summarise the points mentioned :—information is required as to (1) the nature of the 
air; (2) the rules as to the presence or absence of eddies ; (3) the levels at which to expect winds 
differing in direction or speed from those on the ground. 

Instruments are required to show actual height above the soil at any moment and to show 
‘the amount of pressure from a side wind. B. 


THE SHARK’S EGG 


[We have received permission to publish the following correspondence which took place 
recently between Sir Hiram Maxim and Mr. Owston, both members of the Society.—Eps.] 


To Sm Hrram 8S. Maxim 


Dear Sir,—I am taking the liberty of sending you a couple of specimens of the Egg Case 
of the Japanese Cat Shark Heterodontus japonicus (Duméril), in the hope that their peculiar 
form may prove of some interest to you. 

You will observe that the oval case is surrounded by two spiral flanges, and I believe the 
object of these flanges has never been solved either by naturalists or engineers. I regret that 


* “The Practical Application of Meteorology to Aeronautics.” By W. H. Dines, F.R.S. A®Ro- 
NAUTICAL JOURNAL. Jan., 1911, p. 4. 
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the flanges of the specimens I send are more or less warped through drying, but I trust that if you 
take sufficient interest in the matter you will be able to have a drawing made from which it might 
be possible to ascertain the peculiar characteristics and perhaps deduce therefrom the function 
of these natural propeller blades, as I take them to be. 

Yokohama. ALAN OWSTON. 


To Atan Owston, Esq. 


Dear Srr,—Your letter of June 20th is received, also the shark egg cases. You refer to the 
spiral flanges as propeller blades when exactly the reverse is the truth. These flanges are not 
for the purpose of propelling the egg but solely for the purpose of preventing it from being washed 
out into deep water. The shark family belong to a very old class of fishes, in fact one of the very 
oldest, and at one time the sharks dominated the world as man dominates it at present. Millions 
of tons of the teeth of sharks are found on the American coast line and they are used for 
fertilisers. The great majority of fishes depend upon laying a vast number of egg:, so many in 
fact that some of them stand a chance of surviving. I should say that a herring produces about 


100,000 eggs in a year and 
an oyster spawns 12 
millions of germs which 
under favourable condi- 
tions will produce about 
12 oysters, that is, only 
one in a million survives. 
The shark only produces 
a few eggs, in fact a very 
limited number, but these 
eggs are of great size and 
are laid in relatively shal- 


way to prevent it from 
being washed off into 
deep water. The ordinary 
shark lays an egg about 
two inches long and about 
three-quarters of an inch 
wide with a very long 
tentacle attached to each 
corner and these tentacles, 
on touching any stationary 
object, curl around it after 
the manner of a creeping 


low water. The young vine, and the egg becomes 
shark stands a_ better anchored. 
chance of surviving if the In regard to the “ cat- 


egg is secured in some shark” I should say that 


this variety doubtless inhabits waters which have a soft and oozy bottom with nothing suitable 
for a tentacle to attach itself to, and therefore after countless ages, a shark’s egg has been 
developed that is capable of securing itself to the soft and muddy ooze at the bottom of a 
shallow sea. 

It is a curious fact that the formation of these eggs with the two spiral blades and the gimlet 
point is identical with that of screw piles which are extensively used in Europe and America 
for screwing down into the sand or mud to form an anchorage or foundation for piers, &c. In all 
probability when these eggs are laid, the point is forced into the mud, and then the action of the 
waves and tides on the vertical flanges on the top or large end of the egg has a vendency to produce 
rotation of the egg. and to screw it still further down into ‘the mud, the shape of these vertical 
flanges being something like those found on revolving signs that are worked by the wind.* 

The above is the best solution that [ can give to your question. 

HIRAM S. MAXIM. 


SMALL BALLOONS TRAVEL TO GERMANY 


Strs,—At our Carnival of Fire held at the Crystal Palace on September 28th last we despatched 
four paper gas balloons with tags attached and we received the replies which we enclose. 
The balloons were dispatched from 5 to 5.15 p.m. on Thursday, 28th September, and you 
will notice they were found in Germany (Alsace-Lorraine) the following morning at about 10 a.m. 
We thought the information might be of interest to your Society. 
JAS. PAIN & SONS. 


[Messrs. Pain enclosed the tags and correspondence relating thereto, which show that No. 1 
was picked up at Diedenhofen, No. 2 at Sierck, No. 3 at Bitsch, and No. 4 at Saarbriicken.—Ebs.] 


* Mr. Grant Allen’s theory set out in his ‘‘ Science in Arcady ’’ explains these curious spiral pro- 
jections as follows :—‘‘ That well-known frequenter of Australian harbours, the Port Jackson shark 
lays a pear-shaped egg, with a sort of spiral staircase of leathery ridges winding round it outside, Chinese- 
pagoda wise, so that even if you bite it (I speak in the person of the predaceous fish) it eludes your teeth 
and — dodging off screw-fashion into the water beyond.”’ 

: r. E. R. Waite in vol. xxv. of the Linnean Society’s Journal, says, on the contrary, “‘ the elastic 
flanges permit the egg to be forced further into a fissure, whence extraction is resisted by the free edges 
of the ribbon catching against the rock.” —(Eps.) 
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ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Aeron., Aeronautics (New York), D.Z.L., Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Luftschiffahrt 
Aerop., L’Aérophile (Paris). (Berlin). 
Die Luft., Die Luftflotte (Berlin). Rev. Aer., Revue Aérienne (Paris). 
Aer., L’Aéronaute (Paris). Rev. de I’Ay., Revue de |’Aviation (Paris). 


Tech. Aer., Technique Aéronautique (Paris). 


ACCIDENTS 
Les accidents d’aéroplanes provenant de la rupture des ailes. (James.) Aérop. July 15. 
Les legons d’un accident. (R.E.P.) <Aérop. 


AERODYNAMICS 
Résistance et Mouvements de l’Air. (Lacoin.) Tech. Aér. Oct. 1. 
Les travaux aérodynamique de M. Rateau. (Chassériaud.) Tech. Aér. July 15. 
Etude Géométrique des Aéroplanes. (Saconney.) Aérop. Aug. 15. 


AEROPLANES 
“‘Train’’ monoplane. Aérop. Aug. 15. 
““Nieuport”’? monoplane. Aérop. Sept. 15. 
““M. Farman” biplane. Aérop. Sept. 15. 
““H. Farman” biplane. Aérop. Oct. 1. 
Blériot 1911 monoplane. Rev. Aér. July 25. 
‘“H. Farman” biplane. Rev. Aér. Aug. 10. 
**Morane”’ monoplane. Rev. Aér. Aug. 25. 
‘*R.E.P.” monoplaner Rev. Aér. Sept. 10. 
Breguét”’ biplane. Rev. Aér. Oct. 10. 
‘Willard’ biplane. Aeron. Aug. 
Kirkbride’ biplane. Aeron. Aug. 
‘* Burgess-Curtiss ”’ biplane. Aeron. Sept. 
‘““Wright’’ biplane. Model B. Aeron. Sept. 
Jospé’’ monoplane. D.Z.L. July 26. 


BIOGRAPHY 
E. Train. Aérop. Aug. 15. 
R. Garros. <Aérop. Sept. 15. 
E. de Niéport. Aérop. Oct. 1. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Le calcul et la construction des ailes de monoplan. (James). Aérop. Sept. 15. 


DIRIGIBLES 
Le dirigeable Siemens-Schuckert. Tech. Aer. Oct. 1. 
Le voyage de I’ ““Adjudant Reau.” Aérop. Oct. 1. 
Die Fernfahrten der “‘Swaben.” D.Z.L. Sept. 20. 


GUNNERY 
Les trajectoires des projectiles tombant d’un Aéroplane. (Faleot.) Rev. Aér. Oct. 10. 
Scientific device for bomb-dropping from Aeroplanes. Aeron. Aug. 


HYDRO-AEROPLANES 


Le départ sur l’eau. (Mallet.) Aérop. July 15. 
Expériences par le “Canard” Voisin. Aérop. Aug. 15. 
L’aéroplanes-flottes. (Fabre et Voisin.) Rev. Aér. Sept. 25. 


KITES 
Etudes expérimentales sur les cerfs-volants. (Saconney.) Tech. Aér. July 15. 
L’adaptation du cerf-volant 4 l’aviation. (Houard.) Rev. Aér. Aug. 10. 


MAPS 
Instrument zur graphischen Auswertung astronomischer Positions bestimmungen. (Brill.) 
D.Z.L. Aug. 23. 


E| 
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METEOROLOGY 
Nouvelle méthode de prévision du temps et ses applications. (Guilbert.) TZ'ech. Aér. Sept. 15. 


MILITARY 


Les Manceuvres de l'Est. Tech. Aér. Oct. 7. 

Les Aviateurs Militaires aux grandes manceuvres, 1911. Aérop. Sept. 15. 

Les Aéroplanes du Concours Militaire. Aérop. Oct. 1. 

L’Aéronautique militaire aux mancuvres, 1911. Aérop. Oct. 1. 

Das Flugwesen bei den franzosischen Armeemanévern 1911. D.Z.L. Sept. 20 and Oct. 4. 


NAVAL DIRIGIBLE 
Manceuvres d’atterrissage d’un dirigeable sur l’eau. Aérop. Aug. 15. 


PROPELLERS 
The making of a propeller. Aeron. Aug. 


STABILITY 
La position du c. de g. et son influence sur la stabilité. (Espitallier.) Tech. Aér. Oct. 1. 


STABILIZATOR, AUTOMATIC 


Le stabilisateur Doutre. Tech. Aér. Sept. 15. 
Le stabilisateur Benois. Tech. Aér. Sept. 15. 
Le stabilisateur Huguet. Aérop. July 15. 

Le stabilisateur Doutre. Aérop. Aug. 15. 

La stabilisation automatique. Rev. Aér. Aug. 25. 
Le stabilisateur Fernando. Rev. Aér. Oct. 10. 


TELEPHONE FOR AVIATORS 
Porte-voix d’aviateurs. Tech. Aér. July 15. 


TOWED FLIGHT 
Utilité de Vol remorqué. (Leyat.) Aérop. Sept. 15. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


La télégraphie sans fil en aéroplane. Tech. Aér. Sept. 15. 
Die drahtlose Telegraphie im dienste der Luftschiffahrt. (Ludewig.) D.Z.L. July 26. 


WIRE-TENSION MEASURE 
Le Tension-métre du Capitaine Largier. Tech. Aér. July 15. 


Supplement to the Aéronautical Journal, October, 1911 


THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


(FOUNDED 1866) 


RULES 


(As passed by a General Meeting of the Members, September 25, 1911) 


1.— OBJECTS 
The object of the Society is to foster the Science of Aeronautics (vide Appendix A). 


For the purpose of accomplishing this object the Society shall (inter alia) :— 


(1) Organise discussions and publish papers likely to result in the exchange 
and dissemination of knowledge. 


(2) Institute research likely to provide information of direct benefit to the 
Science of Aeronautics. 


(3) Protect the interests of the Aeronautical profession by conferring a technical 
status on those qualified for such distinction. 


(4) Encourage technical students who adopt the Aeronautical profession for 
their careers. 


Il. -CONSTITUTION 
1. The Society shall consist of :— 


(a) Existing Members and Members to be hereafter elected, who shall be entitled 
to the privileges hereafter set forth. All who desire to support the Society are 
eligible for Membership. 


(b) Associate Members admitted to the Society at the discretion of the Council, 
who shall be entitled to the limited privileges hereafter set forth. 


(c) Existing Honorary Members and Honorary Members and Honorary Fellows 
to be hereafter elected at the discretion of the Council, who shall be entitled to the 
limited privileges hereafter set forth. 


(d) Fellows, Associate Fellows, and Students, to be hereafter elected at the 
discretion of the Council, who shall be entitled to the privileges hereafter set forth. 


2. Ladies. Ladies shall be eligible for all of the above grades. 


3. Voters. Members, Fellows, and Associate Fellows shall have votes and are 
hereinafter referred to as the Voters of the Society. 


A 


2 
11—THE TECHNICAL SIDE 


4. (a) Fellowship. Fellowship of the Society shall be reserved for those who have 
attained to considerable eminence in the Science of Aeronautics. 


(b) Associate Fellowship. Associate Fellowship of the Society shall be reserved 
for those who have attained to an acknowledged position in the Science of Aero- 
nautics. 


(c) Studentship. Studentship shall be reserved for those who are receiving a 
technical training such as will fit them in due course to become Associate Fellows. 


5. Creation of the Technical Side. The technical side shall be created as follows :— 


(a) Associate Fellows. Candidates for the first Associate Fellows must be 
Members of the Society, and their application forms must give their qualifications 
and be signed by a proposer and a seconder, who must both be Members of the 
Society. 

The Council shall consider all applications, but shall recommend for ballot 
only those Candidates whose qualifications lie within the Council’s interpretation 
of the definition of an Associate Fellow as given above. 


The names of Candidates recommended by the Council shall be sent to the 
Members for ballot at least ten days before the result thereof is to be declared. 


The opposition of 5 per cent. of the Voters shall exclude. 


(b) Fellows. Invitations to become the first Fellows of the Society shall be 
issued to those Associate Fellows who are selected for this distinction in the following 
way :— 

The names of all those first elected to Associate Fellowship, together with 
such essential qualifications as may conveniently be added thereto by authority 
of the Council, shall be printed in a list. A ballot shall then be taken among 
the Associate Fellows, who may vote for all those on the list whom they desire 
to see elected to full Fellowship. 


No Associate Fellow shall withdraw his name from the list. 


The scrutiny of these ballot papers shall be made by three Members of the 
Society. The duties of the Scrutineers shall be as follows :— 


(1) To ascertain the average number of votes recorded by the ballot papers 
in proportion to the number of persons voting. 


(2) To prepare a list of names, not exceeding this number, drawn up in 
the order provided by the result of the ballot. 


(3) To rearrange these names in alphabetical order, and present them 
thus to the Committee. 


The Council may veto any name on the list, but shall neither substitute nor 
add a name. 


The list thus compiled shall be sent to the Voters of the Society for confirmation 
‘ten days before the result thereof is to be declared. 


The opposition of 5 per cent. of the Voters shall exclude. 


Within ten days after the result has been declared, invitations to become Fellows 
shall be issued to those Associate Fellows on the list who have not been opposed 
by 5 per cent. of the Voters. 


3 


On acceptance of the invitation, accompanied by payment of the entrance 
fee and subscription to the grade, the names of those accepting shall be transferred 
to the Society’s Fellowship roll. 


N.B.—Associate Fellows thus transferred to full Fellowship by invitation 
shall be exempt from their entrance fees and subscriptions to the Associate 
Fellowship grade. All the Associate Fellows transferred thereafter, by 
nomination and election, shall pay both entrance fees. 


IV.—THE COUNCIL 


6. The Society shall be governed by the President, to be appointed as hereafter 
mentioned, and a Council of sixteen Voters, of whom, after the election of the Council 
lor the year 1911, one-half shall be Fellows or Associate Fellows of the Society. 


7. One-half of the Fellows and Associate Fellows, and one-half of the other Members 
of the Council shall retire annually ; the Members who shall retire shall be those of each 
class longest in office, and in the event of equal length of time, the Members to retire 
shall be decided by ballot of the Members of the existing Council. Retiring Members 
shall be eligible for re-election if re-nominated. 


8. The vacancies in the Council shall be filled every year by election at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


9. Nominations of Candidates for election to the Council must be received by the 
Secretary not less than twenty-one days before the Annual General Meeting, with an 
intimation in writing by the Voters nominated that they are willing to serve. 


10. Nominations of Candidates shall be signed by the Voters proposing them. Candi- 
dates must be nominated by two Voters and no more. Due notice shall be given in the 
official organ of the Society as to the latest date for nominations. 


11. Not less than ten days before the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
see that a ballot paper is posted to every Voter. The ballot papers shall contain the 
names of the Candidates nominated for the Council in the form of an alphabetical list 
of each class, stating by whom they have been nominated. The same type is to be used 
throughout, but the names of retiring Members of the Council shall be indicated by an 
asterisk. A copy of such list shall be sent with a return envelope to each Member who 
shall have one vote in respect of each vacancy, and shall indicate the persons for whom 
he is voting by crossing out the names of those for whom he does not wish to vote and 
return the list under cover to the Secretary. 


It must be notified on the ballot paper to the Voters :— 
(a) The number of vacancies existing. 


(5) That after crossing out the names for those for whom the Voter does not 
wish to vote, the number of names remaining must correspond with the number 
of vacancies. 


(c) That the ballot paper is not to be signed but is to be returned in the envelope 
accompanying it. 


(d) The date by which it is to reach the Secretary. 


(e) That disregard of the above instructions will invalidate all the votes given 
by the. ballot paper. 


12. Three Scrutineers shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting from among 
the Voters to check the ballot papers. 
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13. No ballot paper which is signed or on which the number of Candidates voted 
for is more or less than the number of vacancies or which is received by the Secretary 
later than 12 noon on the day previous to the day fixed for the holding of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be valid. 


14. Casual vacancies on the Council may be filled by the Council, but the Member 
so co-opted shall only hold office for the remainder of the period of the Member whom 
he replaces. 


15. The Council shall meet whenever summoned by the President, or on a requisition 
signed by six of the Members of the Council; whenever practicable, at least three clear 
days’ notice shall be given to each Member of the Council in regard to any Meeting, and 
such notice shall contain the agenda for that Meeting. 


16. The quorum of the Council shall be five. 


17. Interpretation. The Council will interpret the objects of the Society and these 
rules in the best interests of the Society, and the interpretation of the Council shall be 
binding and conclusive on all parties concerned. 


It is desirable that :— 


(a) No one—irrespective of his eminence in any other branch of Science— 
should be elected to Fellowship until he has contributed some original work, 
theoretical or practical, to the Science of Aeronautics. 


(6) Associate Fellowship should be conferred only on those employed in respon- 
sible technical positions in the Aeronautical Industry, and on those who, though 
not professionally associated with, are known to be proficient in the Science of 
Aeronautics. 


(c) Proficiency in the art of Aviation should not itself render a Candidate eligible 
for election to the technical side, but shall be deemed a valuable qualification, for 
the reason that it can contribute so much to a full understanding of the science. 


(d) Students of the Society should be gathered more particularly from those 
undergoing a general science or engineering training in some recognised technical 
college, in order that the Science of Aeronautics may benefit in the future by 
cultivating this type of mind. 


18. Election of Council for 1911. The Council for 1911 shall consist of a President, to be 
appointed as hereafter mentioned, and sixteen Members, who shall have been nominated 
by letter to the Secretary three clear days before the Meeting to be held immediately 
on the conclusion of the Meeting at which these rules are submitted, and who are elected 
at such Meeting. Each nomination must be signed by two Voters with an intimation 
in writing that the nominee is willing to serve. Candidates for election, an alphabetical 
list of whom shall be submitted to the Members present, shall be balloted for at such 
Meeting. No ballot paper shall be signed nor shall the number of Candidates voted for 
be more or less than sixteen. Three Scrutineers shall be elected at such Mee‘*na to 
check the ballot papers. 


V.—OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


19. Patron and Vice-Patrons. The Council may appoint a Patron and Vice- 
Patrons of the Society. 


20. President and Vice-Presidents. The President must be a Voter and shall be 
appointed by the Council and shall hold office for one year. He shall be an ez officio 
Member of the Council and of all Committees appointed by the Council, and shall be 


entitled to preside at all Meetings at which he shall be present. In his absence the 
Members of the Council or Committee present shall elect a Chairman from among their 
number. A retiring President shall not be re-elected for more than three years in 
succession. 


Vice-Presidents may be appointed or removed by the Council. They must be 
Voters of the Society. 


21. Honorary Officers. The Council may elect or remove such Honorary Officers as 
they think fit. 


22. In the election of President or Honorary Officers, voting shall be by ballot in the 
event of a contest, and Honorary Officers shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 


23. No one receiving fees for services rendered to the Society shall be eligible to 
hold an honorary office. 


VI—ELECTION, EXPULSION, AND PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS, ETC. 


24. Election. 
(a) Every new Member of the Society shall be elected by the Council. 


Candidates for election to Membership shall fill in the application form provided — 
for the purpose, which must be signed by a proposer and seconder, who must both 
be Voters of the Society. 


(b) Every Associate Memser of the Society shall be elected by the Council. 


Candidates for election to Associate Membership shall fill in the form provided 
for the purpose, which must be signed by some responsible person. 


(c) Every Fetiow of the Society shall be elected by the Voters of the Society. 
The opposition of 5 per cent. of the Voters of the Society shall exclude. 


Candidates for election to Fellowship must be nominated by ten supporters— 
who must be Fellows or Associate Fellows of the Society—and recommended by 
the Council for ballot. 


The names of recommended Candidates shall be sent to Voters at least ten days 
before the result of the ballot shall be declared. 


(d) Every Associate Friiow of the Society shall be elected by the Voters of 
the Society. 


The opposition of 5 per cent. of the Voters of the Society shall exclude. 


Candidates for election to Associate Fellowship must be nominated by three 
supporters—who must be Fellows or Associate Fellows of the Society—and recom- 
mended by the Council for ballot. 


The names of recommended Candidates shall be sent to the Voters at least ten 
days before the result of the ballot shall be declared. 


(e) Every StupEnt of the Society shall be elected by the Council. 


Candidates for admission as Students shall fill in the application form 
provided for the purpose, which must be signed by the Principals of the 
Technical Colleges or Firms with which the Candidates are associated. 
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Candidates for admission as Students who are not associated with any Firm 
in the aeronautical or allied technical industries and have not received a training 
at any recognised Technical College must have their application forms signed by 
two Fellows or Associate Fellows of the Society. 


25. Expulsion. Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council, for the 
expulsion from the Society of any person, the Council shall direct the Secretary to inform 
such person that such a course is proposed to be adopted at the next Meeting of the 
Council, and in the absence of satisfactory explanation the Council may proceed to vote 
for his or her expulsion, and he or she shall be expelled, provided that not less than 
two-thirds of the Council then present shall be in favour of that course. 


26. Any person who has not paid his or her annual subscription within six months 
of the same becoming due, notice having been previously sent to him or her that it was 
overdue, shall be liable to have his or her name removed from the Society’s rolls. 


27. Privileges. 
(a) MEMBERS are entitled to 


Attend and vote at all Meetings of the Society and take part in all dis- 
cussions. 


Introduce guests to the Society’s Meetings and discussions other than 
those of a business character. 


Use the Society’s premises, and introduce guests thereto, subject to the 
regulations made by the Council and for the time being in force. 


Borrow books from the Society’s Library, subject to the regulations for 
the time being in force. 


Receive a copy of the official organ of the Society free of charge. 
(b) Associate MEMBERS are entitled to 


Attend Meetings of the Society other than those of a business character, 
and take part in all discussions. 


Consult any books in the Society’s Library on application to the Secretary. 
Receive a copy of the official organ of the Society free of charge. 
(c) FeLLows are entitled to 
All the privileges of Members. 
A Certificate of Fellowship, and the right to designate themselves as Fellows 


of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain and for the purpose of implying 
their status shall use the abbreviation F.Aé.S. 


(d) AssociaTE FELLows are entitled to 
All the privileges of Members. 


A Certificate of Associate Fellowship, and for the purpose of designating 
their technical status shall use the abbreviation A.F.Aé.8. 


(e) StuDENTs are entitled to 


The privileges of Members except that they are not entitled to vote or 
hold office. 
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The support of the Society in prosecuting their studies in the Science of 
Aeronautics and the directing help of the Society should they adopt that pro- 
fession for their careers. 


Transfer to Associate Fellowship, and, if of two vears’ standing, without 
entrance fee; thus having the advantage of these two years’ association with 
the Society free of cost, the entrance fee to the Associate Fellowship grade 
being itself higher than a Student’s entrance fee and two years’ subscription. 


Receive a copy of the official organ of the Society free of charge. 


(f) Honorary MremBers and Honorary Fettows shall have the privileges 
of Members and Fellows respectively, but shall not have the right of voting or of 
holding any office in the Society. 


VIL—FEES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


28. Grade. Entrance. Subscription. 
Payable on Payable Ist 
application for January in 


election. each year. 

Member 2. O 
Associate Member 0.10 0 
Associate Fellow Del) 
Student 010 0 tide 


29. Exemptions and Rebates. Members on the Society’s roll on 1st November, 
1911, continue to pay the yearly subscription of £1 1s. Members joining after the Ist 
October in any year shall pay no subscription for that year. 


30. Members of the Society elected to Associate Fellowship at the first ballot shall 
pay a fee of £2 2s. in lieu of entrance fee to the grade. 


31. New Members joining the Society between the lst November and the 3lst 
December, 1911, will be admitted without entrance fee. 


32. Students of two years’ standing, on transferring to Associate Fellowship, pay 
no entrance fee to that grade. 


33. Students joining the Society during the year 1911 will be admitted without 
entrance fee. 


34. Members transjerring to the Technical Side. Present Members (except those 
claiming under Rule 30) and those hereafter joining as Members or Associate Members 
shall pay the entrance fees and subscriptions to the technical side in full. 


35. Compounded Subscriptions. Anyone admitted to the Society may compound 
his subscription for life by paying forthwith the sum of twenty-five guineas. This 
payment shall cover his initial entrance fee if made within fourteen days of election. 
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It shall also cover the subscriptions to any other grade of the Society to which he may 
subsequently be transferred, but shall not cover the entrance fees to such grades, which 
must be paid in full. 


36. Life Members, on the Society’s roll on November Ist, 1911, shall retain their 
Life Membership without further payment. 


37. Every person desirous of resigning from the Society shall be liable to the pay- 
ment of his annual subscription until he shall have signified such desire in writing to 
the Secretary of the Society one month, at least, before the Ist day of January in any 
year. 


VilIlL—ORDINARY MEETINGS 


38. Ordinary Meetings shall be called by the Secretary as directed by the Council. 
but at such Meetings nothing relating to the Rules or management of the Society shall 
be proposed or discussed. 


IX.—GENERAL MEETINGS OF VOTERS 


39. A General Meeting shall be held between January Ist and March 31st each 
year, the pregise date to be determined by the Council, to receive and approve the report 
of the Council on the state of the Society and the Balance-sheet of Aéronautical Ltd., 
as hereinafter mentioned ; to discuss and determine such questions as may be proposed 
by the Council or Voters relative to the affairs of the Society, and to fill the vacancies 
in the Council for the ensuing year; not less than fourteen clear days’ notice in writing 
shall be given to the Secretary by any Voter desirous of proposing any subject for discus- 
sion at a General Meeting. At least one calendar month’s notice in writing shall be 
given to the Voters of such General Meeting, which notice shall include such subjects 
which are to come under review at that Meeting. 


40. Ten Voters present shall form a quorum. 


X.—SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS 


41. The Council may, at any time, call a Special General Meeting of the Society, 
of which fourteen clear days’ notice shall be given, in which notice shall be stated the 
reason for and object in calling such Meeting. 


42. Any twenty Voters of the Society may request the Council to call a Special 
General Meeting by: a letter addressed to the Secretary giving full explanation of their 
purpose in so doing, and such a General Meeting shall be called within one calendar month 
after the reception by the Secretary of the said letter. 


43. Twenty Voters present shall form a quorum. 
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XI.—ALTERING THE RULES OF THE SOCIETY 


44. When the Council consider it advisable to propose the introduction of a new 
rule or the alteration or repeal of an existing rule they shall recommend the same to the 
Society at the Annual General Meeting or shall call a Special General Meeting for the 
purpose. 


45. No resolution altering or repealing any rule or introducing any new rule can 
be proposed at a General or a Special General Meeting by the Voters unless twenty Voters 
have recommended such a measure to the Council in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
and received by the Secretary before the issue of the notice convening such Meeting. 


XIlL—SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER COMMITTEES 


46. The Council may appoint Committees, and may delegate to them such powers 
as they may think fit to prescribe in the terms of reference. Such Committees may 
comprise persons who are not associated with the Society. 


47. Committees shall report to the Council, and their decisions shall be subject to 
confirmation by the Council, except in cases where they are given full power to act. 


48. Committees shall, in the absence of the President, appoint their own Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman. The Chairman must be a Member of the Council, except where in 
special cases the Council may otherwise order. 


49. The quorum of Committees shall be fixed in the terms of reference. 


50. Additional Members may be appointed, or casual vacancies may be filled on 
Committees by the Council. 


51. The President, Secretary, and Librarian shall have the superintendence of the 
Library and other like property, and shall be a permanent Committee for that purpose. 


52. A Catalogue of the books presented, or purchased by the Society, and of all 
instruments, models, manuscripts, tables, and other like property, with the names of 
the respective donors, shall be kept under the superintendence of the above Committee. 


53. Every paper which may be presented to the Society shall, in consequence of 
such presentation, be considered as the property of the Society unless there shall have 
been any previous arrangement with its author to the contrary ; and the Council may 
publish the same in any way, and at any time, they may think proper. But should 
the Council refuse or neglect, within a year, to publish such paper, the author shall have 
a right to copy the same and publish it under his own directions. No other person, 
however, shall publish any paper belonging to the Society without the previous consent 
of the Council. 


54. Books, papers, or drawings may be lent with leave of the Librarian or person 
acting as such for the time being for a period not exceeding three weeks. Every Member 
shall be at liberty, during such hours as the Library of the Society is appointed to be 
open, to inspect the printed books and such papers as the Council may permit, and to 
take abstracts therefrom. 
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XII1.—LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 


55. The property of the Society shall be vested in a private limited liability Company, 
to be formed and to be called Aéronautical Limited, or some other similar and appropriate 
title, and who shall undertake the responsibility for all expenditure and financial obliga- 
tions in connection with the Society, and shall receive all monies due to the Society. 


The Members of the Council for the time being shall be the Directors of such 
Company, but all profit arising from its work will be used exclusively for the benefit 
of the Society. 


No Member of the Council or of any grade in the Society as such shall have 
power to enter into any contract, obligation, pledge, or expense on behalf of the 
Society, and if he should do so shall be personally liable for the same, and, except as 
regards payment of entrance fees and subscriptions, no Member of any grade in the 
Society or of any of the Committees shall be responsible for any contract, obligation, or 
expense in connection with the Society. 


APPENDIX A 


AERONAUTICAL BODIES 


In view of the formation and development of various bodies instituted to promote 
the science and practice of aeronautics, and the general public interest which is now 
directed to this subject, it is of immediate importance that the chief of these bodies 
should at once arrive at an understanding by which they can co-operate with each other 
so far as to have their respective spheres of operation clearly defined, in order that they 
may be each able to effect individually the best results, and to offer affiliation on 
favourable terms to all smaller bodies either already existing or which may hereafter 
be formed. : 


It is common knowledge that for the recent development of automobilism the want 
of such clear definition and agreement has led to a lamentable waste of effort and much 
unnecessary friction. 


By a judicious and reasonable agreement at the present moment a working scheme 
can be contrived and a definite written agreement drawn up which will prevent a similar 
occurrence in the development of aeronautics ; and there are strong reasons for harmonious 
co-operation in aeronautics, which have not existed, at any rate to the same extent, 
in the development of automobilism. 


Probably the chief of these reasons is that there is little commercial incentive at 
present in aeronautics, such as was to be found to induce the provision of capital necessary 
to develop the motor vehicle. Beyond this there is the general question which is 
extremely urgent—viz., that of national defence. The development of aeronautics 
must depend largely on three factors :— 


1. Sport ; 
2. Scientific investigation ; 


3. The influencing of public opinion in the development of this subject from 
the point of view of national defence. 
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Now a moment’s consideration will show that these are not only antagonistic, but 
are vitally connected with each other, and interdependent for mutual encouragement 
and progress. 


Thus, the very fact that there is so little commercial inducement to develop either 
flying-machines or navigable balloons makes it of the highest importance that every 
encouragement should be given to the development of aviation and ballooning from the 
side of pure sport. 


In this way men of means will be induced to spend money, and are already doing so, 
which would never otherwise be available for conducting practical experiments. 


When it is so considered how much the development of automobilism owes to motor 
racing and touring it will be admitted that proportionately much greater results are likely 
to accrue from the development of aeronautics as a sport. 


Again, the development of the science of the subject, by which the researches of the 
mathematician and physicist are brought to bear upon the most difficult of all problems 
of locomotion, is an even more vital necessity than is the case of marine navigation and 
railway engineering. 


Lastly, in order that the Government may be induced to take-up the subject seriously, 
and to spend sums of money also for the purpose, it is necessary to have the weight of 
public opinion strongly in favour of such a movement. 


In order to accomplish this, public opinion should be educated ; further, a Parlia- 
mentary Committee should be formed consisting of members of both Houses, with the 
strict understanding that the whole question is one entirely outside party politics. 


Now, it so happens that these three entirely separate fields of operation are at present 
the special work of three important bodies, viz. : The Aéronautical Society, the Aero Club, 
and the Aerial League. It should be remembered, in the first place, that it would not be 
possible for any one of these bodies to do the work undertaken by either of the others. 
The functions of each are clearly defined and quite separate, and while it has been shown 
that the three different spheres are all in themselves vital to the general advancement 
of aeronautics, it would be undesirable for any one of the bodies to attempt to do the 
work of any one of the others. 


As an example, it is clear that the public would never be influenced by a wealthy 
body instituted as a club, and mainly for the purposes of sport, in the same way that they 
would by an association on the lines of the Navy League, which was formed chiefly as a 
patriotic movement. 


The mathematician and scientist would probably be more disposed to contribute 
information to a society whose object was largely if not entirely purely scientific investiga- 
tion. 


At the present moment an opportunity offers itself which will never occur again. 
During the last twelve months the War Office has been taking counsel with various bodies 
and individuals on the subject of aeronautics with a view to dealing with the pressing 
question of national aerial defence. It would be of the greatest advantage if the spheres 
of operation of the various aeronautical bodies could be so clearly defined that they could 
unite in assisting the Government to make the move forward for which the time is evidently 
ripe. 


With this object in view, it is now proposed that the three bodies shall come to a 
definite written agreement to recognise the respective spheres of action of each separate 
body. } 


For the purposes of this agreement the Aéronautical Society shal! be regarded as the 
paramount scientific authority on aeronautical matters, and shall be consulted on all 
questions dealing with the scientific side of the question. 
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The Aero Club shall be recognised as the paramount yi in all matters of sport, 
and the development of the art of aeronautics. 


The Aerial League shall be recognised as the paramount body for patriotic movements 
and for education. 


In order to assist the Parliamentary Committee which is in process of formation, 
each of these bodies will nominate three of its members to advise and assist when 
required. 


E. P. Frost, for the Aéronautical Society. 
R. W. WALLACE, on behalf of the Aero Club. 
H. 8. Massy, Colonel, on behalf of the Aerial League. 


London, May 3rd, 1909. 
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